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SHIFTING REGIONS 
OF LIVE STOCK GROWING 


BY EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 


Armour’s Live Stock Bureau 


HE LIVE-STOCK MAP “AIN’T 

what she used to be.” Probably “she” 
never was; for the rate of settlement of 
the country, the location of market 
routes, and the occurrence of drought or 
abundant rains, as well as numerous 
other influences have always conspired 
to make each live-stock census differ 
from the preceding one in more particu- 
lars than the actual figures. Further- 
more, such censuses have always regis- 
tered indirectly conditions which just 


“didn’t suit” the desires of the stock- 
man in one or another section of the 
country. 


A practical example of this situation 
may be found in the westward movement 
of low-cost cattle feeding. At the time 
of the 1840 census, Pennsylvania was 
just ceasing to “grouse” about the ad- 
vantage feeders in Kentucky and Ohio 
had over them. By the census of 1860, 
Ohio was equally certain that it needed 
protection from Indiana feeders. The 
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Civil War upset the trend; but the abil- 
ity of Illinois to make cheap cattle in 
the latter part of the seventies and 
throughout the eighties not only gave 
her a predominant position in the early 
central markets for cattle but projected 
her “in a big way” into the export trade 
to Great Britain. By the nineties and 
early part of this century, Iowa had the 
premier place, but the export trade was 
gone. The westward progress across the 
state was interesting; for in 1890 the 
main source of high-quality fed cattle 
was along the Mississippi and a third of 
the way into the state, while the period 
centering around 1905 found them 
around Red Oak in the southwest corner 
and Sioux City in the northwest. Dur- 
ing the World War the profitable feed- 
ing area moved to Nebraska, where it 
continued until the drought deprived 
that region of its corn crop. 

To measure the manner in which 
these situations change, the following 
table shows for beef cattle, sheep, swine, 
and all cattle the percentages located 
west of the Mississippi River since the 
decennial live-stock census was first 
taken, and with it, for comparison, the 
five-year census of live-stock population 
in 1935 (figures based on United States 
census figures): 


Beef All 
Sheep Swine Cattle 

2.5 8.0 14.0 

7.5 12.3 13.8 

19.7 17.5 30.1 

32.3 28.1 36.9 

42.1 40.0 43.4 

49.0 48.8 57.2 

66.4 51.4 63.1 

67.9 51.8 60.9 

74.5 50.7 62.0 

717.9 60.5 63.1 

80.3 50.7 63.0 
Of all classes of live stock, it will be 
seen that sheep are the only ones that 
have continuously maintained an upward 
trend, increasing the proportion of their 
numbers in the areas west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Both beef cattle and 
swine apparently reached a peak of west- 
ward movement in 1930, and since then 
the drought of 1934 had produced reper- 
cussions that have brought beef cattle 
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back practically to the relationship ex- 
isting in 1920, or even in 1890, while 
swine are back to exactly the same sit- 
uation, as far as proportions go. How- 
ever, I think no one can feel that the 
swine distribution is as before, despite 
the fact that the figures show the same 
split between the East and West when 
divided by the Mississippi River. 
Probably a more detailed examination 
of what has taken place may be made 
by examining the estimates of live-stock 
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Be iiecccastncetdel 63.7 alee. 63.8 
Macias nici 63.7 ee 64.0 
iia teste 64.5 ic atinascoeatiod 64.3 
oe 64.9 RE cciccicntonnge 64.1 
Ns depute 65.1 Riise 64.6 
Me ecdescescen ates 65.0 i isncntncnend 65.6 
Passat 64.5 PG sccnscanmll 63.1 
BE Rispceestncaldell 63.9 Wratten 62.8 
ee 63.4 RRs repiaecccevaeee 62.3 
Ne ctcbiccbhcaceel 61.9 


Since 1934 the percentage of cattle in 
the western part of the country has 
dropped regularly and continuously. Un- 
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Grand champion carlot of the recent International Show—Aberdeen-Angus cattle, 


bred in Wyoming, fed in Missouri. 


population on January 1 of each year, 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The situation which bothers 
stockmen currently involves the changes 
that have taken place since the World 
War. It is frequently stated that two- 
thirds of the cattle in the country are 
produced west of the Mississippi River, 
although this exaggerates the condition 
slightly. The percentage runs between 
62 and 65 on the basis of the estimates 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
—a rather narrow fluctuation, consider- 
ing the effect produced on the live-stock 
industry. However, one must remember 
that a change of 1 per cent in the cattle 
population is a change of 500,000 to 
750,000 head, whose market value may 
represent a business approximating $50,- 
000,000. Hence the percentage method 
of showing these variations in the live- 
stock business really minimizes their im- 
portance. 

The following table presents the 
changes since 1920 in the percentage of 
all cattle in the United States located 
west of the Mississippi River: 
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questionably the great decrease between 
1934 and 1935 was due to the drought 
and the government purchase program. 
However, the trend already started was 
continued by the second drought of 1936. 

Perhaps a sharper contrast as to what 
has been taking place may be presented 
if one compares the conditions which 
prevailed in early 1934 with those of 
early 1938. It will be noted that on 
January 1, 1934, 34.4 per cent of the 
cattle in the country. were east of the 
Mississippi River, while, in early 1938, 
38.1 per cent were there. In other 
words, the West has dropped from a 
position where it had nearly two-thirds 
of our cattle to a point where it has 
only slightly over three-fifths. This may 
not seem a big change in ratios; but 
when one considers how important live- 
stock production is in the West, as com- 
pared with other enterprises, the signifi- 
cance strikes home. 

This displacement which has taken 
place in the industry is difficult to con- 
ceive. If one travels across the inter- 
mountain region he gets the general im- 


pression that the country has been de- 
nuded of cattle, and if he goes to the 
Southeast he immediately observes the 
increase in interest there. In the east. 
ern Corn Belt great changes took place 
during the drought years. Not only did 
the percentages of cattle and lambs fed 
there increase, but the actual numbers 
moved into and out of these regions de- 
veloped even more startlingly. At the 
same time the western Corn Belt suf. 
fered materially and only now is it be- 
ginning to show signs of recovery, 

If we consider the entire region west 
of the Mississippi at the present time, 
we find good prospects for grazing, hay, 
and bulk feeds, with carryovers in many 
sections for next year. Also in the re- 
gion between the River and the 100th 
meridian many activities are being re- 
sumed. In eastern South Dakota the 
farmers are once again able to return 
in small degree to corn after seven years 
of drought in which the water table is 
reported to have dropped twenty-one 
feet. Not all of this, however, can go 
into cattle and hogs; for there are corn 
cribs on the farms to be filled as well as 
feed bins and elevators in the small com- 
munities. The requirements of the grain 
trade in that region must be met as well 
as the feeding requirements. 

In Nebraska the corn crop did not ful- 
fill its early promise, and the grain sit- 
uation is still unsatisfactory. Nebraska 
feeders have resumed their operations 
only partially, and hogs shipped out of 
that state either east or west have so 
far been well behind their normal stand- 
ards for quality. In Kansas farmers are 
just realizing the fallacies of their rush 
to wheat for the past few years, and 
barley, grain sorghums, and other 
drought-resistant feeds for that region 
are coming into prominence. In Okla- 
homa and Texas more progress in this 
field has been made, but an early re- 
turn to normal in the feeding business 
west of the Missouri seems impossible. 

The most significant effect of this 
shift of feeding to the eastern Corn Belt 
is an advancement in the time of mar- 
keting of fat animals, especially lambs. 
A large proportion of the stock in east- 
ern feed-lots usually moves to slaughter 
by mid-February, while under normal 
conditions the western part of the Corn 
Belt holds its animals until much later, 
climate and feeding costs both pointing 
toward such practices. Whether the 
abundance of feed will modify the re- 
sults this year remains to be seen. 

A most interesting situation prevails 
in the Southeast. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has recently issued 
some figures which should prove sur- 
prising to western stockmen and which 
measure to a certain degree the prob- 
lem which the packing industry, with its 
fixed points of slaughter and its stand- 
ardized distributive channels, has to 
face. We were at the bottom of the pro- 
duction cycle for cattle in 1928. Since 
that time, according to the data to 
which reference has just been made, the 
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This Southdown lamb, exhibited by Pennsylvania State College and shown here 
with the shepherd, Eric Dennis, who fitted him, was grand champion wether of the 


show. 


western states have increased their cat- 
tle population 6 per cent and the west 
north central states have increased by 9 
per cent. In the meantime, the east north 
central region has increased its cattle 
population by 21 per cent and the south 
central states have increased by 25 per 
cent. The great West which has been 
traditionally our cattle breeding ground 
has definitely dropped behind in its 
position. 

Compared with the average cattle 
slaughter for 1928-30, the average of 
the past three years in the east south 
central states was 239 per cent greater. 
In the south Atlantic states it was 87 
per cent greater, and in the south cen- 
tral, 57 per cent. On the other hand, in 
the east north central region the in- 
crease was only 7 per cent, in the west 
north centrol region, 23 per cent, and in 
the western states, 41 per cent. 

Since the first data presented indi- 
cated a decline in cattle production in 
the West, it may be wondered why an 
increase in slaughter is shown. In part 
this is due to an increased westward 
movement of cattle from areas that for- 
merly shipped eastward; but the main 
reason is that the slaughter of 1928-30 
was close to the low spot, since the 
small cattle population on farms and 
ranges existing in 1928 was being drawn 
on for replacement breeding females as 
well as for slaughter animals. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising that, when 
one compares slaughter figures only, 
there should be some increase every- 
where as related to the low slaughter 
period. 

While of course the large increases in 
the Southeast from a percentage stand- 
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point look very important, the base on 
which they are figured for the south 
Atlantic and east south central regions 
is rather small. On the other hand, the 
south central states include Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Louisiana, which are large 
cattle-producing regions, and their pro- 
duction as compared with the northern 
range states is so great as to be quite 
significant. One of the principal reasons 
for this modification in rate of slaughter 


is that Texas was fairly well watered 
while the northern states were really 
suffering from drought, and cattle pro- 
duction did not decline seriously, while 
sheep production actually forged ahead. 


However, from a competitive stand- 
point, the southeastern situation cannot 
be dismissed. There is no question but 
that increased cattle production will be 
characteristic there for many years. The 
Oklahoma City Times of December 31, 
1938, reported that there are 50,000,000 
bales of cotton in the current world 
supply—enough to last eighteen months 
even if no single new bale is produced 
in 1939. The world used less than 28,- 
000,000 bales during the past year. This 
is certain to have a continued effect 
on the tenant system that has produced 
so much cotton and cash crop farming 
in the Southeast. A permanent change 
is coming about in this section as a re- 
sult of the government programs, and 
cattle fit well both into the soil conser- 
vation schemes and the substitute crop- 
ping methods which the governmental 
advisors suggest. Hence there is bound 
to be some effect on cattle in the other 
regions. 

One of the principal goals in the 
southeastern live-stock program is to in- 
crease the eating of meat by southern 
consumers. More dietary deficiencies 
develop in the Southeast than in any 
other section of the country, due to the 
limited variety of foodstuffs that have 
been available to low-income families. 
Unquestionably, part of the live stock 
that is grown will be devoted to the 
subsistence of tenant farmers, although 
this is going to be a question of edu- 
cation and changing of dietary habits 
of long standing. 





Champion barrow in the Junior Live Stock Show—a Poland-China, exhibited by 
Arnold Moore, of Union City, Oklahoma. 
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With regard to the effect on outside 
markets, the results of the program are 
difficult to forsee. If fat cattle are to 
be produced, new feedstuffs must be 
grown; for the natural feeds in the 
South are high in protein and oil but 
not in carbohydrates. The time required 
to discover and stimulate the growth of 
fattening feed crops, if they can be 
found, makes eompetition during the 
current cattle cycle rather unlikely. 
Possibilities for marketing feeders from 
this section are greater, but a number 
of handicaps must be overcome by the 
southern producer before he can compete 
with the western man in sale to Corn 
Belt feed-lots. Not only must the breed- 
ing of southeastern cattle be improved 
materially, but an effective campaign 
against parasites must be developed. 
The most economical way of handling 
southeastern cattle outdoors is condu- 
cive to the spread of parasites, and the 
expenditures necessary to fence pastures 
for rotations of grazing and other meth- 
ods of parasite control preclude the par- 
ticipation of the average tenant farmer. 
Much work must be done in the South 
before competition between the western 
states and the Southeast can become 
effective. 


The factor in the situation that both- 
ers most producers, though, is the de- 
gree to which these man-made changes 
will continue to be supported in the 
future. Unquestionably, in the past the 
two drought years and the government 
programs have tended to produce simi- 
lar results, and stockmen living in sec- 
tions unfavorably affected by these two 
factors naturally cherish some resent- 
ment towards the authors of those 
changes, even though the latter may be 
only slightly responsible for what has 
occurred. However, when government 
policy and drought combine to produce 
similar results, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how far human responsibility ex- 
tends and at just what point the blame 
should be placed on nature. There is no 
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accurate statistical method to secure an 
unqualified answer to this question, 
hence most people believe what they 
wish, and the question becomes political. 

Perhaps a cursory glance at the sit- 
uation in swine and sheep would be of 
interest. Comparing swine with beef 
cattle, as shown in the first table of 
this article, indicates that the general 
trends have been the same. However, 
some interesting points have developed 
in the yearly changes since the war 
that require further comment. One of 
the most important economic changes in 
the hog industry in the period 1920-30 
was the so-called northwest shift in hog 
production. It was cited as the cause 
of the increase in direct marketing in 
the Corn Belt and also as the reason 
for the so-called decentralization of 
packing-houses. However, the estimates 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics indicate that this trend had re- 
versed somewhat even before the two: 
drought years. While the following fig- 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CATTLE NUMBERS 


ures do not exactly measure this situa- 
tion, the table shows the changes jn 
percentages of hogs east and west of the 
Mississippi River on the basis of the 
January 1 estimates, so that some eom- 
parisons may be made with cattle and 
sheep. 


B20 ince 51.1 Oe ct 62.2 
TOPE eo! 52.8 ‘i 63.3 
2" | ce ee 56.1 POG Bsc ce 63.4 
Pe oc aeenc ot 58.8 WDB Blesnescsscccccus.: 62.8 
1674 A 59.7 ees ed 59.4 
a oss ee SEATS 60.1 ee oe ad 58.4 
PEO oO 60.6 i eons 51.6 
TOOT see e4 60.5 BBG occ ks Oe 
S9PR oes 61.0 RO ccc cccre at 48.9 
Pe sb ons 50.0 


The low point of the production cycle 
of hogs came in 1930 and 1931, and 
when it advanced to new peaks in 1933 
and 1934 the advance was principally in 
the eastern part of the United States. 
In other words, the West dropped be- 
hind and it was pushed still further 
behind by the droughts of 1934 and 
1936. 

Finally, a brief resumé of the sheep 
situation should be given. The west- 
ward displacement of sheep was still 
continuing at the time of the census of 
1935, as the first table presented in this 
discussion indicates. The data of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
showing January 1 estimates display 
nothing to modify this conclusion, al- 
though the percentages fluctuate slightly. 
Since 1920 the situation west of the 
Mississippi River is expressed in the 
following table: 


a 78.1 BP eiiies tan 80.9 
BA caiiedacviescntins 78.6 PE sexcsciccecnictam 81.2 
is catcitonae 78.7 SO ssa ssasatadciel 81.5 
I cticccn nisin 78.4 setters 81.4 
Btn cctcesie 78.9 Bis asttccnentaa 81.2 
Di intndicssincabe 79.4 ssi 81.6 
PR iineseninccncieas 79.6 i ecnicecinnte 80.7 
Be Pmnexcascscaniang 79.9 Diciniiniicissieg 80.5 
GE ssi ccicincsicn 80.1 De aiciscncatareics 81.6 
Dic pisteppisiinicl 81.5 


Probably very little significance can 
(Continued on page 31) 
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GOVERNMENT GRADING 
HELPS MEAT SALES 


BY I. W. RINGER 


Secretary-Manager, Seattle Retail Meat Dealers’ Association 


OR MORE THAN TWENTY 

years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been working 
on the grading of beef and other classes 
of meat. The work has been done in 
answer to the needs of homemakers, 
meat retailers, and others interested in 
the industry. 

The need for some sort of a yard- 
stick for measuring the quality of meat 
has become increasingly prevalent dur- 
ing recent years, with both the consum- 
ing public and the dealer growing more 
keenly aware of the benefits to be de- 
rived from merchandising meat which 
has been inspected under United States 
government supervision and which has 
been carefully graded as to quality. 

Government graded meats give every 
retailer and homemaker this yardstick. 
While much has been said commercially 
about the economical cuts of meat, little 
has been said of the grades which de- 
note quality. However, the purple ink 
stamp tells the following story: 

In 1924-25 a nation-wide survey was 
conducted by the late W. C. Davis, 
senior marketing specialist for the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Sta- 
tistics and data on the marketing of 
meat and meat products were compiled 
from sources ranging from the producer 
to the consumer, and, from the bureau’s 


findings, four recommendations stand 
out: 


Practical Knowledge of Proprietor 


“The survey showed that a very large 
percentage of men engaged in the retail 
meat business do not realize the value 
of knowledge of business in retailing 
meats.. Many state that they are in the 
business because profits looked large. 
They possess only a general knowledge 
of the business and know practically 
nothing of its requirements. They know 
little of quality in meats and cannot 
distinguish sex or class, do not know 
the value of cutting tests as a basis for 
price determinations, and are guided by 
prices advertised by some local compet- 
itors. To a great extent their business 
Is operated mostly on guess. Because 
of inexperience, it is evident that they 
lack initiative in methods of selling and 
display. 

“Men engaged in the business of re- 
tailing meats were interviewed who only 
a few months before had been in the 
business of mending shoes. Others were 
interviewed who had stepped from a 
machinist bench to position of meat- 
cutter and operator of retail markets, 
and in one case a proprietor of a shoe- 
shining shop had changed to the actual 
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operator of a meat market. None of 
these had had any previous knowledge 
of the meat business. Most of them 
were discouraged because of losses and 
were looking for an opportunity to go 
back to their old lines of work. These 


Price tags display 


and numerous other cases were found 
where inexperience and lack of practical 
knowledge resulted in failure, discour- 
agement, or dissatisfaction. Cost of 
operation was unknown and inventories 
were seldom taken. 

“Recognizing the effect such practices 
have on the meat industry in general, 
efficient retail meat dealers in the cities 
studied strongly advocate a compulsory 
apprenticeship period and a license sys- 
tem based on definite qualifications of 
the applicant.” 

There is no question but what there 
are too many in the retail meat business 
who are not qualified. Our ordinance 
provides that before anyone can sell 
meats in the City of Seattle he must 
pass a health examination and obtain a 
certificate of competency, which consists 
of a thorough examination as to his 
qualifications. At the time this ordi- 
nance was passed, there were about 800 
places other than legitimate meat mar- 
kets selling fresh meats, without know- 


ing anything about the meat business, 
but they have all been eliminated. 
Local Inspection 


“The matter of enforcing city and 
state ordinances governing the opera- 
tion of local slaughtering and packing- 
plants in a uniform and effective man- 
ner is a problem with which local health 
officials are concerned. In most cases 
problems are involved which make ade- 
quate enforcement difficult As a result, 
sanitation in local slaughter-houses in 
a majority of cases studied lacked thor- 
oughness. Deficiencies in most were not 
unknown to local health officials. The 





the grade names. 


importance of safeguarding the health 
of a community cannot be questioned, 
and the value of uniformity in enforce- 
ment of adequate regulations needs seri- 
ous consideration.” 

Before the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, Dr. John S. Kohen, veter- 
inarian and inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, made the statement 
that “approximately 30,000,000 animals 
are slaughtered annually without the 
benefit of adequate supervision, which 
number is certain to include some dis- 
eased and unwholesome products, and 
that, if the percentage of animals with- 
out the inspection should be condemned 
equal to those condemned under federal 
inspection, it would mean that more 
than 160,000 carcasses should be con- 
demned annually.” 

This is an enormous drain on the live- 
stock industry and is certainly detri- 
mental to public helath. He further 
stated California is the only state hav- 
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ing a system of meat inspection in ex- 
tended operation. I certainly think this 
needs attention, and our city has a rigid 
inspection ordinance and a bill is being 
prepared which we hope will be passed 
at the present state legislature. Like 
measures should be enacted in every 
state in the Union, with the full co- 
operation of the entire industry. 


Misleading Practices and Deception 


“Misleading practices in the retail 
meat trade form such an important re- 
tarding factor in the proper develop- 
ment of the industry that special atten- 
tion was given to the subject and special 
attention must be given to it in this 
bulletin, although it should be empha- 
sized that the study seemed to show that 
such practices involve only a small per- 
centage of retail meat distributors in 
any city. But some were found in every 
city, and in all cases these dealers are 
very active and are persistent adver- 
tisers. From a competitive standpoint, 
they influence to some extent the activi- 
ties of certain other dealers, who under 
normal] trading conditions would prefer 
to deal honestly with the trade. 


“Such dealers are known locally as 
‘clean-up’ men. In all their contacts 
with the public, especially in advertis- 
ing, they stress exceptionally high 
quality meats handled, yet they limit 
their purchases to meats of the most 
inferior quality. The fact that customers 
generally are uninformed regarding 
meats and most cuts makes this decep- 
tion possible. Because of the dissatis- 
faction which results, this practice may 
tend gradually to decrease the demand 
for meats. 

“Local associations comprising both 
retail grocery men and meat dealers of 
exceptionally high character and ability 
are active in most of the cities studied. 
In every case they stand for honest 
methods and are doing effective work 
along educational lines and are raising 
the standard of merchandising; but so 
far they have found no effective means 
of combating this undesirable element 
in the retail meat trade which is now 
known to be one of the undermining 
factors in the advancement of a large 
and necessary industry. The deceptive 
methods generally used comprise false 
advertising, misleading displays, sub- 
stitution, and short weighing. 

“Terms used to represent meats of 
highest quality occupy prominent places 
in all their advertisements. Some of 
those commonly used are ‘Finest Meats 
Market Affords,’ ‘Meats of Highest 
Quality,’ ‘Prime Native Steer Beef,’ 
‘Genuine Spring Lamb,’ ‘Milk Fed Veal,’ 
‘Young Pig Pork,’ etc. Coupled with 
these terms are very low prices. In 
many cases investigated, prices quoted 
for preferred cuts were lower than the 
cost of live animals of grades compar- 
able with the terms used. For instance, 
during the progress of this study, stores 
in different cities advertised ‘lamb legs’ 
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Seattle meat advertisements must tell the whole story. 


from 12% to 17% cents per pound. Live 
lambs at the time were worth from 13 
to 15 cents and their dressed carcasses 
were offered wholesale around 26 cents. 
During the period when live hogs were 
costing around 14 cents, ‘pork sausage’ 
was offered freely at 2 pounds for 25 
cents, and, in at least two cities, at 3 
pounds for 25 cents. This sausage was 
made from beef suet, beef fat, tripe, and 
cereal. In such stores in every case 
the meat actually being offered for sale 
was very inferior to that advertised. 
Common and medium grades of steer 
beef, cow beef, or bull beef were offered 
as prime beef; mutton of low quality 
or goat was offered for lamb; heavy 
carcasses from grass calves were offered 
as milk-fed veal; and cuts from stags 
and old sows were sold as young pig 
pork.” 

These misleading practices were solved 
through the advertising and labeling 
requirements of our ordinance, which 
are outlined in the accompanying pho- 


tographs. You will note we have pot 
roast for 10 cents per pound from 
“plain” cow, also “good” and “choice” 
steer pot roast at 20 cents per pound— 
and some of these markets are within 
one-half block of each other. 


It is claimed that eight out of ten 
consumers are skeptical, but the govern- 
ment grade is their guarantee of quality 
and greatly aids the dealer in his sales, 
as shown in the accompanying pictures. 
Our ordinance prohibits the adulteration 
of pork sausage and Hamburger. 


Selling Meats by Grades 


“The industry should be rid of un- 
scrupulous dealers. They constitute only 
a very small proportion of the total num- 
ber of dealers; yet the effect of their 
methods both at their stores and in ad- 
vertising is felt all through the indus- 
try. The well-informed are unanimous In 
the belief that this undesirable type of 
dealer has done more to create suspicion 
and uncertainty in the minds of consum- 
ers generally, regarding palatability of 
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meat, than all other factors combined. 
Until this type of dealer has been elimi- 
nated or these practices corrected, full 
confidence of consumers in retail meat 
dealers cannot be restored. 

“Meat dealers should take a genuine 
interest in teaching customers about 
meats. There are signs of an increased 
interest among consumers in learning 
about cuts and qualities, and it is to the 
ultimate interest of the meat industry 
that retail dealers take an active part in 
helping customers to learn what consti- 
tutes quality in meat. Meats should be 
sold for what they are. When the cus- 
tomer relies upon the dealer’s judgment 
as to quality, as some customers will al- 
ways do, the dealer owes it to the in- 
dustry as well as to the customer and 
to himself to meet the responsibility 
squarely. Many meat dealers take a 
justifiable pride in the fact that their 
customers feel they can rely upon them 
for good judgment and advice in regard 
to purchases. 

“Selling meats by grades is _ rec- 
ommended as an effective step toward 
attaining many desirable ends in the 
meat industry. It will tend to eliminate 
undesirable advertising, substitution, and 
deception and will increase knowledge of 
meats among both the retail trade and 
the buying public. It will tend to clarify 
the whole uncertainty regarding kinds 
and qualities of meats that is now exert- 
ing a deterrent effect on the retail 
trade.” 

The United States compulsory grading 
system has now been in operation in 
Seattle for a period of four years and 
four months, and it can be safely said 
that it has been instrumental in elimi- 
nating to a great extent the evils, set 
forth in these four specific recommenda- 
tions, which existed in Seattle and from 
my personal knowledge do exist in prac- 
tically every other part of the country. 

The following figures show the results 
of the first and past year of the four 
year’s grading operations: 


Weight Weight Increase 
1935 1938 or 
(Thousand (Thousand Decrease 
Pounds) Pounds) (Per Cent) 
STEERS 
i 67 83 + 22.7 
Choice .......... 1,558 3,185 +101.2 
GOOG» f.55552.. 10,241 16,278 + 58.9 
Medium ........ 5,343 4,386 — 17.9 
een 1,202 710 — 40.9 
HEIFERS 
ee z we — 75.3 
Choice .......... 151 335 +122.0 
NE ecocccuee 2,654 4,407 + 66.1 
Medium. ........ 1,652 1,477 — 10.5 
MIR elects 290 267 — 7.7 
Cows: 
Choice .......... 123 69 — 44. 
ae 3,027 2,255 — 25.4 
Medium 3,274 1,868 — 42.9 
| eee 2,133 2,262 + 6.0 
Cutter .......... 1,605 976 — 39.2 


Low cutter.. 386 300 — 22.1 


For the total year all classes and 
grades: 4,822,992 pounds increase in 1938 
over 1935, or 13.56 per cent increase. 

Our lamb and mutton figures show 
the following: For 1937—153,578 car- 
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casses, 6,838,348 pounds; for 1938—163,- 
330 carcasses, 7,214,091 pounds. This is 
a gain of practically 10,000 head and a 
gain of approximately 375,743 pounds. 


Our city is considering the passing of 
an ordinance requiring that sausage be 
sold according to the United States gov- 
ernment standards, also the grading of 
veal. It was estimated by conservative 
authorities that three times as much 
sausage would be sold if the consumer 
were assured of the quality and of the 
proper inspection of the products. 

On August 18, 1933, W. C. Davis made 
the following statement: 


“Adequate slaughter inspection of 
food animals is recognized by all authori- 
ties as an outstanding essential to the 
health of our people generally. There 
should be no division of opinion on this 
phase of the matter as it relates to 
Seattle. 


“Next in importance, and probably 
equal thereto, is a system of grading all 
meats on basis of uniform quality and 
designating carcasses and wholesale cuts 
by class and grade terms so that they 
will be properly identified at time of 
sale. In the case of beef, there are seven 
official grades and some packers recog- 
nize ten grades. This means that there is 
a wide range of quality in this product 
with which the average person is not 
familiar. Consequently, in the absence 
of identifiable grade names on the meats, 
substitution can easily be practiced to 
the dissatisfaction of consumers. As a 
result, meat consumption is curtailed, 
retailers are condemned for sharp prac- 
tices, and live-stock producers are penal- 
ized.” 


Adequate government inspection and 


grading will accomplish these outstand- 
ing advancements in the meat industry: 


1. Will protect the public health, be- 
cause it has to be properly inspected 
before being graded. 

1. Will protect the public from fraud. 

3. Will protect the producer from com- 
mercial thievery. 

4. Will increase the demand for good 
and better grades; has not reduced the 
prices for the lower grades or discrimi- 
nated against lower grades. 

5. More cattle are being fed and are 
being put on feed than ever before in 
this district. 

6. It simplifies the buying and selling 
of beef and makes it possible to adver- 
tise and protect the grade. (Advertising 
here shows an increase.) 


7. The retailer is able to select the 
grade he desires without going to the 
packing-house. 


8. Hotels, restaurants, hospitals, etc., 
are very much in favor of it. 

9. The lower grades have maintained 
their price relationship with other 
grades. 

Seattle has the highest consumption 
of meat, per capita, of any city in the 
United States. Our state purchasing 
agent has issued instructions that be- 
ginning the first of February all meats 
for state institutions must be marked 
and graded according to United States 
government standards. This will insure 
the proper quality for the price they pay. 

It is very noticeable that, when the 
market rises on the grade of meat that 
the dealer is handling, instead of using 
a lower grade to keep from paying more 
money, he maintains his usual grade, 
thereby supplying the consumer with a 
uniform product which makes satisfied 
customers. 

In our public market center we have 





Meat markets make prominent display of the “U. S. graded.” 








many meat markets, some handling the 
lower grades and some handling the 
higher grades of meat. Crowds of cus- 
tomers line up at the counters of each, 
and they are all doing a good business. 
They might be compared with the five- 
and-ten stores and the large department 
stores—there is a definite need for each 
and each enjoys his share of the busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, however, some mer- 
chants want to operate a “high-type 
department store” on “five-and-ten” 
merchandise; but, in this respect, con- 
ditions here are no different from those 
in other cities of the country. Consider- 
ing the game and fish competition we 
have here, I think there is a good show- 
ing as far as the consumption of meat is 
concerned. 


Grading is a double check on inspec- 
tion. I am convinced that the consum- 
ers are going to continue to demand 
government graded meats on an increas- 
ed scale. 


I congratulate the American National 
Live Stock Association and its officials 
for the foresight and initiative they have 
shown in tackling this great problem. 
Your progressive officers, Mr. Mollin 
and Mr. Russell, visited our city last 
summer on an inspection trip, and I feel 
sure they will verify the statements 
made herein. 


ADVERSE LIVE STOCK 
LEGISLATION UNLIKELY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EGISLATION ADVERSE TO LIVE 
stock interests at the pending ses- 
sion of Congress is improbable. That 
the AAA is not entitled to that rating 
is a growing conviction in national legis- 
lative circles. Live stock, which has 
evaded governmental interference since 
the “nine old men” ran the processing 
tax venture on the rocks, is the only 
arm of agrarian industry enjoying a 
reasonable measure of prosperity, cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and even recently 
prosperous milk production wallowing in 
the slough of despondency. Obviously 
cotton is the major problem. Probably 
the miracle mongers will be content 
with a processing tax on that commodity 
in the futile hope of averting accumulat- 
ing disaster. 

Opposition to processing taxes on food 
in legislative halls is two-sided. Repre- 
sentatives of consumers contend that it 
means a tax on consumers, who are be- 
coming intensely antagonistic to such 
imposts, manifested by clamor either for 
rescinding state sales taxes or at least 
eliminating comestibles. The public is 
intensely tax conscious. Any politician 
sanctioning additions to the existing bur- 
den will be a marked man whenever he 
goes on a still-hunt for votes. Objection 
to the $2 processing tax on hogs did not 
grow into consumer resentment, as it 
was a recognized experiment and the 
public had the alternative of switching 
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to other meats. That pork was a victim 
will be corroborated by beef and mutton 
venders. A retailer, naturally antagonis- 
tic to a tax, had only to tell a customer 
that two cents of the cost of a pound of 
pork chops went to Washington to 
elicit: “Give me something that isn’t 
taxed.” A processing tax on meats 
would inevitably arouse consumer re- 
sentment, which is a salient reason why 
it will not get congressional sanction. 

The reverse side of the picture is pro- 
ducer resentment, on the theory, not to 
be successfully contradicted, that the 
amount, whatever it may be, will be 
shaved from the value of live stock, as 
it undoubtedly was when the swine in- 
dustry staggered under a $2 per cwt. 
handicap. If the rank and file of live- 
stock growers were cognizant that such 
a proposition is on the fire, they would 
make the welkin ring with profanity- 
larded protest. 


Two-Price Scheme Dropped 


Having dropped his two-price distribu- 
tion scheme like a hot potato, Mr. Wal- 
lace is up against a brick wall with his 
processing tax revival scheme. Possibly 
relative prosperity of the live-stock in- 
dustry, especially in contrast with the 
economic condition of cotton and grain 
growers, gives such an expedient plausi- 
bility; but, when it happens, fleas will 
unanimously desert their canine hosts. 
The secretary seriously asserts that all 
his plan for the rescue of agriculture 
lacks is processing taxes. Assuming this 
to be a fact, perfection is out on a dan- 
gerous limb. The plan is the butt of 
cartoonist satire, columnist humor, and 
economic denunciation. It cannot control 
yields, if acreage control is possible; the 
latter cannot be effective without apply- 
ing compulsion, which “Jack” Garner 
says is impossible. 

Boosting the plan is now restricted to 
pay-rollers. Paul Mallon, a noted Wash- 
ington correspondent, says: “Careful 
investigation of those demanding more 
money for agricultural relief, claiming 
to represent powerful farm groups, de- 
velops the unannounced fact that the 
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majority is composed of AAA state ad- 
ministrators and committeemen.” He 
was commenting on a recent Washington 
conference which decided that the plan 
was “just dandy,” adding that the Texas 
delegation of eleven to the cotton con- 
fab had five pay-rollers. Meanwhile the 
farm act is definitely on the repair 
skids, with a doubtful outcome. That 
Congress is animated by a fervent de- 
sire to “do something for the farmer” 
is indicated by a grist of proposed 
amendments, or substitutes, which Mr. 
Wallace invited, not expecting a deluge. 
These include everything from cost of 
production, plus salaries and profits, to 
a new hat for the farmer’s wife in 
keeping with New York and Chicago 
changing feminine headgear styles. 


Many Propositions 


Among these more or less crackpot 
ideas are a tax to provide crop insur- 
ance; reducing mortgage interest rates; 
prohibiting purchase of surplus products 
from farmers below production cost; 
enabling farmers to work on roads to 
pay seed loans; excise taxes on poultry; 
and whatever new ideas may be con- 
jured as the debate gains volume. The 
major proposition is to junk the present 
plan, substituting a law similar to the 
Lemke bill defeated at the last session 
by which surpluses would be sold abroad 
at world prices, turning the money over 
to producers less cost of marketing. This 
would necessitate licensing dealers in 
interstate or foreign commerce. The 
government would be required to pay 
cost of production in purchasing agri- 
cultural products for domestic consump- 
tion or distribution. It is a “cost of 
production” plan pure and simple, rais- 
ing the problem as to who is capable 
of determining or averaging widely 
varying actual cost. 

Mr. Wallace realizes that this scheme 
is impracticable, as will anyone possess- 
ing a pipeful of sense. It sounds screwy 
and would merely aggravate the present 
chaos. The resultant muddle may be 
readily conceived. Mr. Wallace knows 
what is wrong: A large percentage of 
farmers refuses to “co-operate.” He 
said so in his pre-election Kansas, Illi- 
nois, and Iowa talks. The remedy is 
compulsion—a doubtful remedy at that, 
necessitating under the present act sev- 
eral billion dollars for parity price pay- 
ments. A general drought would create 
semi-famine conditions, and that is al- 
ways possible. 

The Argentine Threat 

The address by Hubbard Russell, of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, at the recent packers’ conven- 
tion has received wide publicity in the 
metropolitan press. However, reference 
to his paragraph on the Argentine “con- 
vention” is ignored. Sleeping in a Sen- 
ate committee pigeonhole, it may revive 
overnight, and is at least a potential 
menace. Back of it and apart from the 
sanitary phase of the problem is a com- 
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mercial compact with Argentina on the 
same reciprocity basis as Canadian and 
British tariff scaling devices. Once the 
sanitary pact is sanctioned, if that is 
possible, this program will step from 
the files to a stage-front position. What 
happened when other treaties were an- 
nounced will be repeated. Present duties 
on Argentine meats will be reduced in 
exchange for concessions on our auto- 
mobiles, Jew’s harps, jack knives, hair 
pins, and whatever else we have. Agri- 
culture will continue the route of sacri- 
fice for the benefit of industry, in the 
guise of aiding the former. 

Until June 12, 1940, the state depart- 
ment will have a free hand in negotiat- 
ing foreign commercial scale-down tariff 
treaties in the guise of dubious reci- 
procity. But opposition is at the germi- 
nation stage and likely to gather force, 
as this treaty-making abrogates a prin- 
ciple of government. An opinion is de- 
veloping on Capitol Hill that giving the 
Secretary of State power to regulate 
trade is fundamentally wrong. Officials 
initiating trade negotiations should not 
sit in judgment on their own work. That 
is the business of Congress—a business 
which the national body, after doubtful 
results of delegation, is likely to resume. 


Muffling Criticism 


A method, if not a system, of per- 
suasive coercion of criticism of debunk- 
ing the agricultural redemption plan is 
discernable. Local editors, even in the 
lesser urban communities, are peculiarly 
susceptible to this influence, which is 
political rather than economic. Extol 
“the plan” in a public address, and 
generous publicity is accorded; criticise 
it, even moderately, and suppression re- 
sults. Since the November election, its 
champions, realizing that they are on 
the defensive, have resorted to strenu- 
ous effort to arrest a rising tide of 
aversion, meanwhile embracing every 
opportunity to revive lagging enthusi- 
asm, their principal argument being a 
generous corn loan, plus necessity for 
restraining production. A soft pedal has 
been put on the live-stock processing tax 
proposition, county agents and other 
representatives of the AAA deprecating 
possibility of any impost of that char- 
acter, realizing that it is a dangerous 
topic, antagonism being as general as it 
is emphatic. As farmers get 90 per cent 
of their information from the farm 
press, county seat newspapers, and 
dailies published in the smaller urban 
communities, their ignorance on such 
subjects is logical. 

During the past ninety days the 
writer has talked to twenty-three county 
cattle feeders’ associations—shipping as- 
sociation annuals and community live- 
stock gatherings—at which not a single 
expression of opinion favorable to proc- 
essing taxes or relaxation of the Ar- 
gentine sanitary regulation has been 
elicited. With few exceptions, news- 
paper suppression of these topics, both 
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of which have been major features of 
talks, has been the rule. Editors of 
these papers are in most instances com- 
petent judges of what constitutes news. 
Whenever opportunity to extol “the 
plan” presents itself they do not stint 
space. Editorial criticism, running riot 
in metropolitan papers, finds inaudible 
echo over the hinterland. 


An Example 


Early in January a cattle feeders’ 
organization was effected at a dinner in 
Kokomo, Indiana, county seat of How- 
ard County, for the express purpose of 
resisting taxes and an invasion of this 
market by Argentine beef. Kokomo is 
a city of 40,000, with a newsy daily, 
which restrained its logical propensity 
for publicizing local events by ignoring 
this one, while a whoop ’er up gather- 
ing at nearby Tipton was given the 
benefit of two columns. Admitting that 
Cliff Townsend, star actor at that event 
and an eloquent booster of “the plan,” 
is a headliner, an alibi that the scribe as- 
signed “forgot all about it” sounds 
screwy. This is not an isolated instance, 
as the same tactics were duplicated in 
reporting similar gatherings in Indiana, 
Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. What the 
average farmer learns about agrarian 
matters he gleans from local newspapers 
and propagandists enjoying positions of 
emolument. “Give us something better” 
is the invariable stereotyped answer to 
personal criticism. The extent to which 
agrarian opinion is molded by this sys- 
tem can be imagined. 


Imports Down 


Live-stock and meat imports in 1938 
were substantially below 1937 volume, 
exports, especially of hogs, showing 
gratifying expansion. During the first 
eleven months cattle imports aggregated 
393,467 head against 498,151 in 1937. 
Of this total Canada contributed 135,- 
254 head, compared with 302,961 the 
previous year. Fat cattle and feeders 
over 700 pounds were 75,451 compared 
with 163,472; only 7,990 head of 175- 


to 700-pounders, contrasting with 49,840 - 


in 1937. The residue was under 175 
pounds—43,671 against 79,188. Mexico, 
on the other hand, sent 257,346 against 
194,034, due to an hegira, to evade con- 
fiscation, which was effectively stopped 
by the recent embargo. Meat imports 
aggregated 71,778,207 pounds of canned 
beef, compared with 84,731,725 pounds 
in 1937, beef and veal totaling 74,800,- 
839 pounds against 90,824,518 pounds; 
pork, 47,501,003 pounds compared with 
69,588,901 pounds in 1937. Exports of 
beef and veal figured 12,199,138 pounds 
against 11,674,912 pounds in 1937; pork, 
87,573,669 pounds compared with 55,- 
975,973 in 1937; and lard, 185,405,004 
pounds against 114,482,597 pounds dur- 
ing the previous corresponding period. 
Wool imports were cut to 84,700,000 
pounds, compared with 316,300,000 
pounds in 1937. Heavy lard exports 
























































































last year were in a large measure at- 
tributable to the European war scare. 
Probably there will be a light Canadian 
movement to this market in 1939, espe- 
cially in the case of stock cattle. Mexico 
has been eliminated, but South Amer- 
ica’s somewhat spasmodic shipments of 
canned beef will continue around 6,000,- 
000 pounds monthly, as that product has 
acquired a firm foothold in this market, 
consequent on current high cost of can- 
ning cows, enabling South American 
packers to jump the high duty. The 
domestic stock of frozen beef on Janu- 
ary 1 was down to 42,450,000 pounds 
compared with an 89,538,000-pound pre- 
vious five-year average. 


MONTANA SHIPS OUT 
FOUR-TENTHS OF CATTLE 


ONTANA, WHICH IN 1885 EX- 

ported only 12.9 per cent of its 
cattle population, in recent years an- 
nually has been shipping 40.8 per cent 
outside the state, it is disclosed in a sur- 
vey of Montana cattle shipments con- 
ducted by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in co-operation with the Mon- 
tana State College experiment station. 

The study, results of which have been 
reported by P. S. Eckert and P. L. Slags- 
vold, of Montana State College’s depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, was 
undertaken to provide data which might 
be used as the basis of further research 
and as an immediate aid in increasing 
the efficiency of Montana’s cattle indus- 
try. The project was similar to hun- 
dreds of surveys and studies carried on 
by the WPA to provide worthwhile em- 
ployment for needy white-collar workers 
with technical or professional training. 

In summarizing the findings of the 
WPA workers employed in the study, 
the report cites several basic reasons for 
the increase in the cattle shipments 
from Montana in the last half century, 
but observes that, in the main, the in- 
crease had resulted from one essential 
factor—the change in basis of produc- 
tion. 

“In the early days of Montana’s cattle 
industry,” the authors of the report 
point out, “it was the custom to market 
three- and four-year-old steers, and at 
times steers were held until they were 
five years old. This meant a relatively 
smaller proportion of cows. In recent 
years the custom has been to market 
younger and lighter cattle, hence the 
total cattle population included a much 
greater number of breeding stock. Over 
a large portion of the state it has be- 
come the practice to market principally 
yearlings, calves, and dry cows.” 

The report lists as reasons for the 
change toward marketing younger cattle: 

1. Development of the cattle-feeding 
industry in the Middle West; 

2. Development of dry farming; 

3. Inereased demand for “baby beef” 
and meat from young beef animals; 
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4. Desire of middle-western feeders to 
make their gain partly from the growth 
of animals; 

5. Attempts on the part of ranchmen 
to diminish their expenses for feed and 
taxes; and 

6. Quicker turnover of inventory with 
lessened stock. 

“The development of cash grain farm- 
ing on the Montana plains also has in- 
directly stimulated the marketing of 
cattle at an earlier age,” the report con- 
tinues. “It has reduced materially the 
area available for open grazing and has 
made it more necessary to carry only 
the more productive live stock on the 
reduced pastures. Moreover, the demand 
of cattle feeders in the Middle West for 
young animals has greatly increased. 


“These feeders have come to realize 
that there may be much less speculation 
in feeding growing cattle for a consider- 
able period than there is in buying older 
cattle for a short feed with dependence 
placed primarily on a rise in price. 

“Montana’s cattle exports are largely 
stocker and feeder shipments, except 
from the foothill countries, where a con- 
siderable proportion is made up of grass- 
fat animals.” 


In 1885, Montana’s beef cattle popula- 
tion was 614,000 and its cattle exports 
totaled 79,089. In 1936, its cattle popu- 
lation was 1,093,000 and the exports 
were 737,086. 

The general summary of the report of 
the Montana study sets forth that: 

“The cattle industry began to develop 
in Montana about 1870. In the succeed- 
ing sixty-five years this industry grew 
from an enterprise of a few thousand 
head to one of major importance in the 
state. In the five-year period 1932 to 
1936, inclusive, the average cattle popu- 
lation of Montana was about one-eighth 
of the total for the eleven western 
states. 

“With the increase in numbers, the 
cattle exported yearly also increased. It 
has been usual for yearly variations in 
the cattle population to be accompanied 
by similar variations in exports. In 1885 
approximately 79,000 head of cattle 
were exported from the state. In 1936 
approximately ten times the number of 
the 1885 shipments were exported. 

“Accompanying the increase in actual 
number of cattle exported was a signifi- 
cant increase in the percentage of the 
total cattle population of the state to be 
exported yearly. The trend during the 
period from 1885 to 1936 was for the 
export to equal a greater and greater 
proportion of the cattle population. The 
most significant factor responsible for 
this development was the change in 
basis of cattle production. There was a 
growing tendency to hold the cows and 
to market younger and lighter cattle, 
making the reproduction capacity of the 
herd greater and consequently increasing 
the percentage of the cattle population 
which could be available annually for 
export. 

“Every county in the state shipped 
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some cattle to market, although the 
number, kind, and time of shipment 
varied greatly. Approximately 82 per 
cent of all cattle shipped from the state 
went to eastern markets, while the re- 
maining 18 per cent were shipped to 
western, southern, and _ southwestern 
markets. 


“One of the factors exerting a material 
influence on the destinations of Mon- 
tana’s cattle exports was the location of 
the railway systems of the state. Of the 
fifty-six counties, three of the largest 
had no railway facilities within their 
borders. Convenience, cost, time, activity 
of railway agents, attitude of railway 
employees, and facilities and services 
offered by the railway system were of 
primary importance in determining the 
railway used in shipping. Often these 
matters also determined what were to be 
the final destinations of live stock. 

“In the seven-year period 1929 to 1935, 
inclusive, the total exports of cattle 
were made up of the following kinds: 
Steers, 51.2 per cent; cows, 36.8 per 
cent; calves, 10.9 per cent; bulls, 1.1 per 
cent. The receipts of Montana cattle on 
central markets varied a great deal as 
to percentage made up by each kind. 
The Omaha market, for example, re- 
ceived from Montana a greater propor- 
tion of steers than any other market. 
The Los Angeles market received the 
largest proportion of cows, the Sioux 
City market received the highest propor- 
tion of calves, and the Spokane market 
received the largest proportion of bulls. 

“Some interesting changes were mani- 
fest in the make-up of total exports to 
all markets by kinds of cattle and by 
years. During the drought years the ex- 
ports of cows and calves made up a 
much greater portion of the exports 
than they did in normal years. This con- 
dition was especially noticeable during 
1934, 1935, and 1936. 

“The exports of Montana cattle were 
distinctly seasonal. Usually about 30 per 
cent of each year’s total exports were 
made during the month of October. 
There was some variation among the 
kinds of cattle as to the time the heavy 
movement started and ended. There was, 
for example, a noticeable lag in the calf 
shipments. In contrast, heavy  ship- 
ments of cows began earlier in the fall 
than did shipments of other cattle. It 
was found that the seasonal movement 
of Montana cattle had a more pronounced 
effect upon some markets than others. 
On some markets the influx of Montana 
cattle during the fall months materially 
increased receipts in comparison with 
other months of the year, while other 
markets were only mildly affected. 

“There was considerable variation in 
the importance of Montana’s yearly 
shipments relative to the yearly total 
receipts on various markets. On the 
Omaha market Montana’s exports made 
up only 0.7 per cent, while on the 
Spokane market, the shipments from the 
state made up 29.5 per cent of total re- 
ceipts from all states. Some change 


eccurred in the general destinations of 
Montana’s cattle during the nine-year 
period 1928 to 1936. Generally, it can be 
said that in recent years more live stock 
moved west; also, since there was some 
adjustment among individual markets in 
both the eastern and western areas in 
the latter part of the period, it would 
seem that cattlemen selected their mar- 
kets with more discrimination and gave 
less heed to custom.” 


The WPA and the Montana agricul- 
tural experiment station were assisted 
in preparing the bulletin by the Mon- 
tana Live Stock Commission. 


CAME THE RAIN! 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 
Secretary, American. National Live 
Stock Association 


HE PUBLICATION BY THE WRIT- 

er of the booklet, “If and When It 
Rains,” a year ago brought much inter- 
esting comment from all parts of the 
United States and from readers in for- 
eign countries. By far the greater por- 
tion of the comment was in support of 
the premise on which the booklet was 
founded—that rain is by far the most 
important factor in grass production; 
that faint hearts who accept a tem- 
porary condition as a permanent one, 
making new policies founded thereon, 
are apt to spend a good share of their 
time in policy making. Incidentally, of 
the 20,000 copies of the booklet printed, 
only a few hundred remain, and even 
now, a year later, scarcely a day goes 
by without a request for one or more 
copies. Hundreds have been sent to 
schoolrooms and additional hundreds to 
every branch of the government engaged 
in the handling of grazing lands. Many 
requests likewise have come from state 
agencies similarly engaged. 

Humor is added by such items as the 
following: 

“It is common knowledge that the 
public grazing lands of the western and 
Pacific states are deteriorating rapidly 
under the policy which leaves them open 
to all comers and free from any sort of 
regulation. In eastern Oregon, for ex- 
ample, it is easily remembered when 
tracts now all but barren and worthless 
were rich with bunch grass and unequal- 
led for the purpose of pasture. It is the 
same everywhere else—land which ten 
or fifteen years ago supported countless 
herds are now dusty barrens, from which 
the wholesome vegetation has been beat- 
en out.” 

Sounds like a page from Senate Docu- 
ment No. 199, but actually it is a re 
print from the forty-year-ago column 
of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, 
originally published October 18, 1898. 
The statement was made by Frederick 
V. Coulter, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Comments the Drovers Journal 
of today: , 

“The inventors of the ‘great Amer- 
can desert’ of 1936 had their counterpart 
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ar His friends told me George Ransom is a man 
= whose ideas on farm methods, and marketing, 
an are mighty sound. So I dropped in to see him— 
in and picked up a story I’m sure will interest every 
a stockman. 
ar- George Ransom has been close to farming in 
a Oklahoma’s famous Cherokee Strip for 25 years 
wi. —as farm boy, college student of animal hus- 
ted bandry, county agent, professor of agriculture. 
on- Youngsters he taught used to take a good share 
of the Oklahoma City Junior Livestock Show 
awards. Now George Ransom is farming 480 
acres—wheat, row stuff (as Oklahomans call 
fodder), cattle, dairying. And despite depression, 
drought, and dust storms, George Ransom is 
e making a real success of his farm. 
[T- 
It 
er- 
the 
or- 
or- 
of 
vas 
ost 
on; 
m- 
ne, 
on, 
eir 
of 
ed, 
yen 
eS 
ore 
to 
to ER Dee 
sed RM REPORT: 
ny — BY YOUR SAFEWAY FA 
ate 
the 
the ‘ 
oe ee MM FIRST YEAR HERE, 1930,I ular about quality and pay the 
dly put in kaffir corn, African going price or better to get it. 
ge millet, cow peas and oats, as well Then, at their own expense, they 
ies as wheat,” George Ransom told advertise to increase consump- 
en me. “That year wheat brought tion. This can’t help but give pro- 
= only 90¢ a bushel. But my row _ ducers a bigger market, and more 
he stuff gave me a nice profit. I money return, in the long run. 
ten learned then never to put all my “Mrs. Ransom and I have been 
ich eggs in one basket.” trading at our Safeway in Enid 
at- In addition to his diversified for the past 8 years. We find the 
crops, George Ransom has a fine _ food we’ve produced so carefully 
~ livestock herd. The cream his _ still fresh and good when it 
mn six dairy cows produce goes to reaches store customers. And 
ral, the strong Enid Cooperative _ prices are reasonable — because 
98. Creamery. the chain stores move farm prod- 
7 r Re fy Pe alte et “I’ve watched Safeway work for ucts directly, without lost motion. 
al Dee ae eaten eda cae a long time,” Mr. Ransom said. _Yes sir, we farmers can sure be 
Dellis Ransom, just 13, sold his 4-H calf “The way they handle our Gold grateful for this Safeway kind of 
5 at a premium last year — showed $94 < 1k ate . distribution.” 
oT 1- profit after repaying a livestock loan. He’s Spot muk, cream _ utter i = ; : 
art already a capable farm hand typical. They are mighty partic- THE SAFEWAY Farm REPORTER 
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in Washington back in the gay ’90’s. The 
words may change somewhat from year 
to year, but the tune remains the same.” 

An Australian reader writes as fol- 
lows: 


“T enjoyed reading the publication and 
I generally agree with the views ex- 
pressed therein, as they are quite ap- 
plicable to a great portion of the lands 
in the interior of Australia. After one of 
our worst droughts in western Queens- 
land, following a period of three years 
during which we had a total of twelve 
inches of rain only, in place of an aver- 
age of approximately that quantity each 
year, a large area of that country be- 
came nothing but a desert of shifting 
sand hills, and practically the whole of 
the cattle perished. 

“On returning to these large stations. 
or, as you would call them, ‘ranches,’ it 
was found that many of the stock yards, 
homesteads, and outbuildings had been 
covered by the shifting sand hills, and 
it was found more economical to rebuild 
them than to dig them out of the sand. 


“However, following one good annual 
rainfall of sixteen inches, with the 
country practically unstocked, all the 
various pastures grew in abundance, and 
with a following good season the pas- 
tures became normal.” 


Back to our country again. The 
spring of 1938 gave early promise that 
the drought would be broken. While 
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that promise was not completely ful- 
filled, excessive heat and deficient mois- 
ture in July and August setting ranges 
back in spots, generally the reverse was 
true and a remarkable comeback was 
effected. This is best illustrated by the 
range condition reports issued monthly 
by the Division of Crop Estimates as 
shown below (100 equals normal). 


RANGE CONDITION ON APRIL 1, 1938, 
AND COMPARISONS 


Apr. Mar. Apr. 1928 
1938 1988 19387 ’37 Av. 


Montana. ..............-:... 76 74 60 79.8 
Wyoming ................ 82 84 67... ..75.5 
North Dakota.......... 70 o1 58 ~~ 68.8 


S. Dakota (west)....75 78 42 71.9 
Nebraska (west)....73 70 66 81.4 
Kansas (west)........ 49 48 57 713 


COIOPAUO: 2 76 74 T4 78.8 
Oklahoma ................ 80 72 66 69.8 
PONG pickets ee 86 80 80 78.3 
New Mexico............ 8 86 79 81.3 
Washington ............ 87 86 78 82.1 
NE oichccinncctaniade 86 89 74 82.8 
RNG ois Acre i 92 92 85 85.5 
RIG oo iisccs AS icogenee 90:93: (SS _ SET 
INGVOGS | cccckccn ccc: 87 94 838 84.3 
PRPATNGIAD eo 208 ccs ca size 82 78 83 84.2 
California © ..cccccc: 95 92 74 80.9 

Average .............. 82 79 73 78.9 


CONDITION ON JULY 1, 1938 


July June July 1928 
1938 1938 1987 ’87 Av. 


MONEANA. .2 97 93 79 86.2 
Wyoming ................ 91 94 92 853 
North Dakota.......... 80 838 7 Tia 


S. Dakota (west)....78 83 78 178.6 
Nebraska (west)....88 88 70 85.5 
Kansas (west)........ 70 72 52 19.3 


ee ——— 91 3s? 0 683)—C 838.1 
Okjahonia: ........:.....< 88 87 70 78.1 
OS a cst en eta 8 87 77 ~~ 81.0 


New Mexico ............ 80 72 93 82.2 


Washington ............ 89 93 94 88.9 
RI sssscctcasihioedacidein 92 93 89 88.4 
BNI sniciiennipsounanenentee 100 98 86 89.8 
MR: testarantewinanter 92 91 93 86.6 
DOOD ac iecciad 99 100 99 883 
I sais teciickassincotsed 76 76 86 = 81.1 
| 90 93 76 74.7 

AVETAGC  ci.c-<cescs0: 87 87 81 82.6 


CONDITION ON NOVEMBER 1, 1938 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 1928- 
1988 19388 1937 °37 Av. 


North Dakota.......... 4 TT 6 Ta 
South Dakota.......... 4° 5 “WZ Tz 
MOntANG  o5. c2scccckcecs 92 91 74 78 
Wyoming ................ 8 85 87 78 
Nebraska (west)....85 86 66 79 
Kansas (west)........ 68 73 48 69 
Coleraae | o..2.. 2225: 87 89 74 78 
Oklahoma, «22.2.5... “6 OY. 6S: 
OOS suse eo 75 Tt he ai 
New Mexico............ 89 90 88 82 
SAANO. 2 cn re lies, O4. OL vSeiv Sit 
Washington ............ Be Ot Yoo - ak 
OREGON eiccccdceatcceen 88 86 89 76 
ROEON.. ect as 87 84 98 80 
NeVAGS: <..2é2cs::: 92 90 89 81 
BPIZODB i. <ocesecnccecscescs 72 76 75 84 
Ci.  ———— 838 85 76 69 

|. 81 82 76 ‘%6 


The above tables for the first time in 
the memory of the writer have shown 
a range condition as high as 100. Even 
Montana, one of the hardest hit by 
drought, got up to 97. The average 
condition on October 1, which was 82, is 
5.38 above the ten-year (1928-37) aver- 
age. These reports are borne out by 


private advices of luxurious feed, heay- 
ier live stock, etc. In some cases ranges 
are reported “the best in fifty years,” 
Water levels are returning to more 
normal stage, dry creeks are running 
water, lake levels are rising. It is stil] 
dry in spots, but the spots are getting 
smaller. 

One of the most interesting reports 
deals with the famous “dust bowl.” A 
Kansas City report last summer as the 
wheat harvest got under way read as 
follows: 

“The bumper crop from that region 
(southwest Kansas) meant that what 
has been the ‘dust bowl’ for the past 
six years has within a few months be- 
come a vital part of the nation’s ‘bread 
bowl.’ ” 

Another item of the same date 
(July 2) from Garden City, Kansas: 

“Even dust storms fall into the cate- 
gory of ill winds that do some good, it 
was revealed Saturday. Wheat raised 
this year in the former ‘dust bowl’ area 
of southwest Kansas is bringing the 
highest price of any in the state because 
of its superior protein content, resulting 
from the fact that the land has lain idle 
during the last several years.” 

It would seem that the creators of the 
“great American desert” may have to 
await another dry spell to get their pro- 
motion scheme fully sold to the coun- 
try. As a nation we are great exag- 
gerators, but those who outdid them- 
selves in preaching calamity should at 
least have learned the rule of caution. 
Nature moves in mysterious fashion her 
wonders to perform. About the time, 
however, you figure she has quit en- 
tirely and that “it ain’t gonna rain no 
more,” better start hunting for your 
rubbers. You might need them. 


MEETINGS OF INTEREST 
TO STOCKMEN 


ANHANDLE LIVE STOCK ASSO- 

ciation executive committeemen, 
meeting December 27-28 in Amarillo, 
Texas, expressed opposition to a pro- 
posed state law for compulsory testing 
of range cattle for Bang’s disease. The 
resolution declared that “so far as our 
range herds are concerned, we do not 
feel there is present sufficient infection 
to justify or warrant the expense and 
tremendous amount of work involved in 
testing. . . . The Department of Agri- 
culture has been experimenting for sev- 
eral years with a vaccine which will im- 
munize live stock for life, such experl- 
ments proving very satisfactory and 
when released will provide a cheap and 
effective preventive. . . . Even though 
Bang’s disease is present in cattle 
slaughtered for human consumption, 
there can be no harmful effects come 
from such use.” [No carcass or part 
thereof has ever been condemned for 
Bang’s disease.—Ep.] Another resolu- 
tion expressed gratitude to the agencies 
assisting in the fight against grasshop- 
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pers, and placed emphasis on the need 
for a follow-up campaign to control and 
destroy the grasshoppers which will be 
hatched the coming spring. 


a 


The Uncompahgre Valley Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association members, meeting Jan- 
uary 7 at Montrose, Colorado, expressed 
opposition to any Colorado governmental 
reorganization plan which would involve 
abolishment of the State Live Stock In- 
spection Board cash fund. Recommenda- 
tion to this effect was one of a number 
of suggestions made by a recent govern- 
ment survey commission known as Grif- 
fenhagen and Associates. Wiley  T. 
Greeman was renamed president of the 
Montrose-Ouray counties unit of the 
group. .. . Live stock associations of El- 
bert County, Bent-Prowers, Douglas 
County, Northeastern Colorado, Western 
Slope and Eagle River, Baca County, 
Larimer County, Crowley-Kiowa coun- 
ties, and Gunnison County are signatories 
to a request to the Colorado legislature, 
initiated by Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary- 
manager of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association, that the legis- 
lators do not enact any law that would 
abolish the State Board of Live Stock 
Inspection Commissioners, or transfer 
its duties to any other department, or 
transfer board cash funds to the state’s 
general fund. 


* * * 


A bawling calf may replace the cow- 
man’s cash in payment of dues in the 
Park County (Wyoming) Stock Growers’ 
Association, we read in an Associated 
Press dispatch. The stockmen were 
scheduled to meet January 11 to discuss 
a “calf plan” means of financing the 
organization. Calves replacing cash dues 
would be sold by the organization, the 
members giving calves to the association 
on the basis of number of cows run. 
The “calf plan,” pioneered by the Ya- 
vapai County (Arizona) Cattle Growers’ 
Association, is in operation in Arizona, 
Colorado, California, Washington, and 
Montana—and, now, in Wyoming. The 
plan has been a boon to the American 
National, which shares substantially in 
most of the calf plans in operation .. . 
A recent sizable receipt from this source 
is $138.50 of “calf plan” money from the 
Larimer County (Colorado) group... . 
Rio Blanco County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion “calf plan” sale held at Meeker, 
Colorado, December 16, resulted in a net 
of $950 from twenty-six steers and five 
heifers turned in by members. 

* * * 


_ Ruby Valley Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion members, meeting at Sheridan, Mon- 
tana, December 17, heard Forest Service 
officials discuss the proposed changes in 
forest grazing policy. E. A. Phillips, 
Secretary of the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, was also a speaker . 

Erie Laughlin, of Mitchell, Oregon, was 
named president of the Gilliam-Wheeler 
County Live Stock Association at annual 
meeting December 10 at Fossil. George 
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Webb, of Mayville, was elected vice- 
president. Secretary-treasurer is Arnold 
Ebert, of Fossil . . . The Crook County 
(Oregon) Stock Growers’ Association 
held its annual meeting November 17 at 
Prineville. Earl H. Laughlin, of Paulina, 
was elected president; Orville Yancey, 
of Prineville, vice-president; and William 
McCormack, of Prineville, secretary- 
treasurer . . . Livestock men of Belton, 
Texas, have formed a Hereford associa- 
tion to encourage production of better 
cattle and promote live-stock activity 
among farm boys. Charles S. Cox, of 
Temple, Texas, is president, and Hubert 
Martin, secretary. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associ- 
ation, meeting December 8-9 at San An- 
tonio, expressed by resolution their be- 
lief that reciprocal trade agreements 
“are simply a subterfuge under which 
our protective tariff is being destroyed 
with deliberate purpose of setting up a 
tariff for revenue only,” asking that 
Senate ratification be provided. The 
woolmen favored passage of a truth-in- 
fabric bill; expressed opposition to proc- 
essing taxes on live stock or live-stock 
products; opposed ratification of the 
Argentine sanitary convention. The mem- 
bers opposed state income tax, but fa- 
vored general sales tax, and opposed 
“unjust and discriminatory taxation of 
any legitimate form of merchandising 
such as chain stores.” 

* BS * 


Various grazing conferences recently 
held include one at Lewistown, Montana, 
November 21, at which a grass conserva- 
tion measure for presentation to the 
legislature was considered and approved; 
a meeting of a committee of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association and 
officials of the Forest Service in Albu- 
querque December 6, approving Forest 
Service proposals setting new grazing 
limits, the matter to be presented to 
the next executive committee meeting 
of the association; a conference at Boise, 
Idaho, of wool grower representatives, 
with Forest Service men, at which For- 
est Service recommendations were ap- 
proved for presentation at annual con- 
vention of the Idaho Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Officers chosen at the annual meeting 
December 10 of the Mohave County 
(Arizona) Live Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion convention were: Lisle Henifin, of 
Hackberry, president; John Neal, of 
Kingman, vice-president; Mrs. John 
Neal, treasurer; and A. J. Mullen, of 
Kingman, secretary. The board of di- 
rectors elected consists of: William Ep- 
person, of Chloride; Clyde Cofer, Tommy 
Walker, Minor Bishop, Aubrey Gist, E. 
L. Jameson, and C. L. Cornwall, of King- 
man; Curtis Neal, of Yucca; E. M. 
Carrow, of Valentine; B. C. Fox, of Oat- 
man; and T. G. Walter, of Hackberry. 
Named also at the meeting was a com- 
mittee to confer with other live-stock 
associations on the subject of inspec- 


tors, state sanitary board, land laws, 
soil conservation, and Indian lands. 


* * * 


Hugh Baber, president of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, and John 
Curry, secretary of that organization, 
were among speakers at California 
meetings of: Amador-El Dorado Live 
Stock Association Branch of the CCA, 
held at Ione in November; Calaveras 
Cattlemen’s Association, at San Andreas, 
in November; Monterey County Cattle- 
men’s Association, King City, December 
2; Fresno County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, Sanger, December 3; Tehama 
County Cattlemen’s Association, Red 
Bluff, December 1... Sam E. Ayer, of 
Red Bluff, is new president of the Te- 
hama unit. 

%* * 

A legislative program for Oklahoma 
stockmen sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Live Stock Growers’ Association took 
form recently when directors of the 
organization named committees to help 
with bills to provide for protection 
against truck rustlers, regulate commun- 
ity sales, control Bang’s disease, and 
control predatory animals. Plans were 
also made for a state-wide membership 
drive. Henry Price, of Addington, is 
president of the association, and Wayne 
Rowe, of Lawton, vice-president. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee are A. G. 
(Lon) Williams, of Pawhuska; Frank 
Bounds, of Madill; W. E. Harvey, of 
Ada; Wayne Rowe; Thomas Swanson, of 
Roosevelt; Otto Barby, of Beaver; J. H. 
Johnston, of Oklahoma City; Melvin 
Powhatan, of Vian; and Joe C. Scott, of 
Oklahoma City. 

K * * 

Resolutions of live-stock growers of 
northeastern Oklahoma, meeting 100 
strong at Pawhuska, condemned any at- 
tempt by the state to control interstate 
or intrastate movement of cattle. The 
stockmen also voted against any state 
program toward control of Bang’s dis- 
ease, holding that it would be detrimental 
to Oklahoma cattlemen until a well de- 
fined program had been adopted for the 
whole southwestern cattle area. 

* * * 


Recognizing and approving the “good 
work that is now being done in the 
State of Arizona by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service on a voluntary basis,” the 
board of directors of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association on January 5 “re- 
solved that no further legislation at this 
time is necessary to promote the interest 
of soil conservation in Arizona.” The 
board also asked that “no legislation be 
enacted that will increase or tend to in- 
crease federal control of Arizona lands.” 
Another resolution asked the legisla- 
ture to reaffirm its past policy of oppos- 
ing any future withdrawals of land with- 
in Arizona by the federal government, 
and to oppose “federal agencies who ap- 
propriate authority or administration of 
duties and rights, given by law to exist- 
ing state boards and commissions, such 
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as the Biological Survey in seeking to 
withdraw 1,500,000 acres, more or less, 
in southwestern Arizona for the sole 
purpose of a federal wild life refuge.” 


* Ed * 


Farmers and fruit growers, meeting at 
Ventura, California, passed several reso- 
lutions that will interest live-stock pro- 
ducers: requesting truth-in-fabric legis- 
lation; opposing imports of live stock or 
products from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists; opposing cancella- 
tion of feeder live-stock rates; opposing 
new national parks in California; and 
asking that trade agreements receive 
approval of Senate. 


* * * 


In commenting on government-packer- 
producer-retailer conference on the vol- 
untary government beef-grading system, 
held in Chicago in November, John A. 
Kotal, secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Retail Meat Dealers, declared 
that “it does appear that it is far pref- 
erable for a housewife to ask for a 
steak of a certain grade name than to 
say ‘I want a cut from No. 5 or No. 6 
beef,’ or ‘from an E or F beef,’ if the 
alphabetical system were used. It does 
appear that it would be beneficial to the 
entire meat industry in recognizing only 
one system of grading for the entire 
nation.” Some changes in the govern- 
ment grades were proposed at the con- 
ference, in which officers of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
participated. 


* * * 


Producers and processors of fats and 
oils, including live-stock producers, ren- 
derers, cotton-oil processors, soy-bean 
growers and processors, fish-oil produc- 
ers, and dairy interests have formed 
the Domestic Fats and Oils Conference 
“to secure proper attention and public 
recognition” for vegetable oils and other 
fats, as “forgotten items of American 
political and agricultural economics.” A 
tentative program adopted at a recent 
meeting included as the group’s pur- 
poses: further fats production until 
equal to domestic needs; maintain excise 
taxes on foreign fats; adjust import 
taxes on oil materials to make them 
compensatory with rates on competing 
oils and increased costs of production; 
oppose decrease in tax on coconut oil. 

. . A 25 per cent increase in tallow 
and grease production, doubling of pea- 
nut acreage, tripling of soy-bean acre- 
age, threefold increase in corn oil pro- 
duction, and maintenance of the 1937 
cotton acreage would correct the inade- 
quacy of the present supply of domestic 
fats and oils, according to a statement 
made at the convention of the Associa- 
tion of American Producers of Domes- 
tic Inedible Fats by A. M. Loomis, 
Washington representative of the asso- 
ciation. .. Mr. Loomis will be in charge 
of a Washington office to be set up for 
the Domestic Fats and Oils Conference 
referred to in the fore part of this item. 
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CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 
INCREASED LAST YEAR 


MERICANS INCREASED THEIR 
consumption of meat about three 
and one-half pounds per capita in 1938, 
according to Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Consumption aggregated 
about 16,500,000,000 pounds of meat, as 
compared with about 16,000,000,000 in 
1937, he estimated, per capita consump- 
tion averaging about 128 pounds as com- 
pared with 124.4 pounds in 1937. 
In his year-end review of the 1938 
meat trade, Mr. Woods also summarized 
as follows: 


1. Wholesale prices of most meats 
were lower at the end of 1938 than a 
year ago. 

2. Meat production apparently is on 
an upward trend. 

3. Farm prices of live stock during 
recent months have remained at rela- 
tively higher levels than farm prices of 
grains, cotton and cottonseed, fruits, 
truck crops, and dairy products. 

4. Farmers’ income from meat animals 
in 1988 approximated $1,900,000,000. 

5. Exports of meat increased from 
77,000,000 pounds in 1937 to an estimated 
107,000,000 in 1938; lard exports from 
137,000,000 pounds in 1937 to an esti- 
mated 208,000,000 pounds in 1938, while 
imports of meat decreased from 170,- 
600,000 in 1937 to an estimated total of 
135,000,000 pounds in 1938. 

After several years of production below 
normal, largely as an outcome of feed 
shortages resulting from the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936, meat production now 
apparently is on an upward trend, Mr. 
Woods asserted. He added that produc- 
tion of all meats in 1938 approximated 
16,500,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
15,500,000,000 in 1937, the increase re- 
sulting largely from an increased pro- 
duction of beef, pork, and lamb. Produc- 
tion of veal in 1938 was slightly smaller 
than in 1937, he estimated. Production 
of lard probably approximated 1,775,- 
000,000 pounds, as compared with 1,434,- 
000,000 pounds in 1937. Production of 
pork, although probably 15 per cent 
higher than in 1937, was still 10 per 
cent below average production for the 
five years 1929-33. 

“Notwithstanding the lower level of 
live-stock prices in 1938 as compared 
with the previous year, farmers have 
been receiving relatively more for their 
meat animals during recent months than 
have producers of numerous other farm 
products, especially crops,’ Mr. Woods 
pointed out. “For example, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers shows that for the 
latest month available, October, the 
index of prices received for meat animals 
was 111, as compared with 60 in the case 
of grains, 72 for cotton and cottonseed, 
70 for fruits, 108 for truck crops, 107 for 
dairy products, 124 for chickens and 
eggs, and an average of 95 for all groups 
combined. 

“Recent official estimates indicate that 
the farmer’s income from meat animals 


in 1938 approximated $1,900,000,000. This 
compared with $1,450,000,000 for dairy 
products, $575,000,000 for chickens and 
eggs, $285,000,000 for tobacco, $900,000, 
000 for fruits and vegetables, $710,000,- 
000 for cotton and cottonseed, and $830,- 
000,000 for grains. The cash farm in- 
come from live stock in 1938 was only 
about 7 per cent less than in 1937, where- 
as the total cash income of farmers for 
all crops and live-stock products showed 
a decline of about 13 per cent.” 


PRICE STABILITY HOPELESS 
UNLESS CONTROL COMPLETE 


A ARIZONA STOCKMAN, W. H. 
Eubank, having read a letter by 
Frank Boice, of Sonoita, Arizona, ap- 
pearing in Arizona Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation’s “News Letter” and repro- 
duced in our own columns last month 
under the title of “Helping to Preserve 
the Democratic Way,” writes in “News 
Letter” as follows: 


“T have just read Frank Boice’s letter 
regarding soil conservation. . .. I am 
not sure whether soil conservation is 
Mr. Ickes’ baby or Mr. Wallace’s*, and 
I don’t think it makes a lot of difference, 
as it means federal supervision for us. 
I think every one will agree that the 
basis and true meaning of all the AAA 
and control programs are for the purpose 
of giving the federal government suf- 
ficient control of production so it can 
stabilize commodity prices. 


“Let’s assume the government gets 
control to the extent that it can control 
production. Next, can the United States 
government control commodity prices, or 
does the world at large control them? I 
say the world controls prices, because, if 
we plow up 1,000,000 acres of cotton, 
foreign countries increase their produc- 
tion. Every time we cut down on pro- 
duction on anything some other country 
begins to grow it in abundance. 

“It is my contention that there is no 
possible way to stabilize prices on com- 
modities in this country that can be pro- 
duced more cheaply in many foreign 
countries unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had complete control also of the 
tariff laws and stopped all imports.” 


Comments “News Letter”: 





*“News Letter” had referred to a sample 
soil conservation bill for adoption by_ the 
states as coming from the Department of the 
Interior. The baby, undoubtedly, belongs to 
Mr. Wallace. 
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ISN’T IT TRUE— a vaccine that fails to protect is expen- 


February, 1989 


sive, no matter how little you pay for it! 


Cutter Blacklegol is the most economical blackleg vaccine 
—because it’s the surest protection you can buy! One shot 
protects for life—cattle of all ages, even day-old calves. On 
any range, even the worst infected.* 


Here’s a totally different vaccine. Extra potent — and in 
addition — fortified with a special chemical developed by 








“Wouldn't a cheaper vaccine 
be just as good, dad?” 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


DENVER, FORT WORTH, SAN ANTONIO, SAN ANGELO, 
SEATTLE, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, REGINA, CALGARY 


Cutter, that holds the vaccine in the animal’s tissues, pro- 
longing the immunity response. Only Blacklegol contains 
this chemical. 


Use Blacklegol. Guaranteed to produce greater immunity 
than any bacterin or aggressin ever produced, including 
Cutter’s own. If not available locally, write direct for quan- 
tity prices. 


* In the history of Blacklegol, only one loss following the use of this vaccine 
has proven upon our laboratory examination to have been due to blackleg. 


“And get into another mess, 
like we did three years ago— 
before we switched back 

to Blacklegol?” 





“There is food for thought in this sub- 
ject. We have in this country now at 
least one concrete example of controlled 
production. The federal government 
really cut production of cotton a few 
years ago, and what happened? The price 
was raised all right, but some of our 
foreign customers didn’t like to pay the 
price, so they began to experiment, and 
as a result they found they could profit- 
ably plow up some of their coffee planta- 
tions (they raised too much coffee any- 
how), and they planted large acreages 
of cotton. Now those countries are sup- 
plying a large part of what used to be 
our fine foreign cotton market, while our 
own cotton is standing on vacant lots, 
in warehouses, and in the fields. 


“Being in the cattle business, we like 
high prices for cattle; but, if the pro- 
duction is cut too much and the price 
goes too high and stays there, consumers 
will begin to kick and then the state 
department and the agricultural depart- 
ment will be forced to open up a little 
wider the gates to the north and south 
of us, so that more and more foreign 
cattle can come in. If this keeps up, 
eventually countries farther away may 
find a way to get their beef over here. 
When that time comes we will lose not 
only a foreign market but our own home 
market. 


“We should look at any radical 
changes not from the way they may 
affect us so much as from the way they 
will affect our children and our grand- 
children and all Americans to come, if 
we want America to stand.” 


Millions 
for 


Livestock Men 
of the West 


Eight Million Dollars in 
active loans at the close 
of 1938. 


Our Goal: Every western 
livestock man _ properly 
financed. 


Achieve Success by fi- 
nancing with us in 1939. 


BANKAMERICA 
AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


25 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
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ELECTRIC FENCE IS 
EFFECTIVE ON RANGE 


ie we ELECTRIC FENCES 
have possibilities as a cheap and 
effective means of controlling live stock 
on the range, according to Fred N. 
Ares, range superintendent of the Jor- 
nada Experimental Range of the South- 
western Forest and Range Experimental 
Station. 

“Chief value of such enclosures on 
ranges such as the Jornada,” he said, 
“seems to be that of holding cattle on 
summer feed, especially where such feed 
areas are intermingled with and some- 
times entirely surrounded by range sup- 
porting grama grass which must be re- 
served for winter use. For this purpose 
these one-wire fences can be constructed 
quickly and cheaply and can be easily 
removed when no longer needed. 

“Other uses suggested by the ease of 
construction or moving are: segregation 
of poison-plant areas; holding non-breed- 
ing stock such as yearling heifers sepa- 
rate; and holding breeding cows and 
bulls together in an effort to increase 
the calf crop. The breeding period usu- 
ally coincides with the summer season 
when it is desired to confine cattle as 
closely as possible on summer feed 
areas.” 


Cost of the fences is the most at- 
tractive feature of all, Mr. Ares points 
out. Three and one-half miles of fence 
constructed on the Jornada cost only 
$33.70 per mile. This is contrasted with 
the cost of a standard four-wire fence 
which sometimes runs as high as $200 
per mile. Maintenance cost also is very 
low. 

Mr. Ares warned against home-made 
affairs and use of current direct from 
power lines without use of a control 
device made by some reputable concern. 


WINTER-SPRING SUPPLY 
OF HAY AND FEED LARGE 


a GRAIN AND HAY SUP- 
plies for the winter and _ spring 
feeding season are the largest in recent 
years in relation to the number-of live 
stock on farms, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Feed grains 
remaining on farms on October 1 ap- 
proximated 103,000,000 tons—about 5,- 
000,000 tons more than a year earlier. 


Supplies of high protein feeds are 
estimated about 15 per cent smaller than 
last year but somewhat larger than in 
other recent years. More wheat mill- 
feeds are expected to be produced than 
in any other recent year, with the ex- 
ception of 1936-37. Quantity of wheat 
fed by farmers is expected to be 
larger, and quantity of rye about the 
same. 

The hay supply is estimated at 103,- 
000,000 tons—16 per cent larger than 
last year. “Supplies of hay per animal 


are estimated to be the largest in thirty 
years with the exception of 1927.” 

Higher corn prices are not looked for 
“until the demand from live-stock feed- 
ers rises to the level where it wil] sup- 
port prices above the loan rate.” Dur. 
ing the next few months some improve- 
ment in the demand for feed grains may 
follow further improvement in consumer 
incomes and demand for live-stock prod- 
ucts, the bureau reported. 

Corn exports for the 1938-39 season 
may be materially smaller than the 140,- 
000,000 bushels exported in the corn 
marketing year ended October 1, 1938, 


















































Calendar 


Jan. 28-Feb. 4—National Western 
Stock Show, Denver. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Convention Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Ass’n, Saf- 
ford. 

Jan. 31—National Western Here- 
ford Sale, Denver. 

Feb. 1—Midwinter Meeting, Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feed- 
ers’ Ass’n, Denver. 

Feb. 7-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Feb. 10—Intermountain Hereford 
Breeders’ Sale, Ogden. 

FEB. 15-17—CONVENTION 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK ASS’N, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 

Feb. 18-28—Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition Beef Cattle 
Show, San Francisco. 

Feb. 18-22—Southwestern Live 
Stock and Agricultural Show, 
El Paso, Tex. 


Feb. 22—Hereford Sale at Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 
Feb. 23-25—Southwest Texas Boys’ 
Fat Stock Show, San Antonio. 
Feb. 25-Mar. 5—Houston Fat Stock 
Show, Houston, Tex. 

Mar. 1-3—Convention Kansas Live 
Stock Ass’n, Wichita. 

Mar. 3-6—San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show, San Angelo, Tex. 


Mar. 3-10—Tucson Live Stock 
Show, Tucson, Ariz. 
Mar. 6-9—Amarillo Fat Stock 


Show, Amarillo, Tex. 

Mar. 6-9—Convention Panhandle 
Live Stock Ass’n, Amarillo, Tex. 

Mar. 10-19—Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

Mar. 21-23—Convention Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Ass’n, Houston. 

Apr. 2-8—Annual Interstate Junior 
Live Stock and Baby Beef 
Show, San Francisco. 

May 18-20—Convention Montana 
Stock Growers’ Ass’n, Living- 
ston. 

June 7-9—Intermountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show, North Salt 

Lake, Utah. 
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ALL STOCKMEN INVITED 
TO NATIONAL CONVENTION 


W #° WILL BE THE SPEAKERS 
at the coming San Francisco con- 
vention of the American National Live 
Stock Association February 15-17? 

We can answer that question; but 
only in part, for other names will be 


second annual convention of the American 


added to the outstanding list of men 
who are already scheduled to speak: 
Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada; 
George Davis, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, whose 
subject will be “Are We Growing 
Soft?”; R. H. Rutledge, new director of 
grazing, who will talk on the “Federal 
Range”; Dr. George H. Hart, of the 
University of California, who will tell 
about “The Application of Research to 
Range Problems”; Chester H. Gray, di- 
rector of the National Highway Users’ 
Conference; Orval W. Adams, Salt Lake 
City banker and former president of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Dr. C. 
U. Duckworth, California state veter- 
inarian, is to open a round-table discus- 
sion on Bang’s disease problems. 

What subjects will be dealt with at 
the convention? All the problems con- 
fronting the industry, which include the 
important Bang’s question, as men- 
tioned; reciprocal trade program; trans- 
portation; grazing, both public domain 
and Forest Service; and other matters. 
A proposed program for meat advertis- 
ing will be presented by a representa- 
tive of Tovrea Packing Company, of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

What else will take place at the con- 
vention? A banquet and dance—infor- 
mal—will be held at the Palace Hotel 
the evening of February 16. Other at- 
tractive entertainment events will be 
listed on the program. 

Are there any after-convention at- 
tractions? A World’s Fair—the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition— 
will open in San Francisco February 18, 





Fred Mae Aero Photo, S. F. 
When western stockmen meet in San Francisco February 15-17 at the forty- 


National Live Stock Association, 


Treasure Isle’s magical city will greet them. It is a city of gleaming palaces, 
Majestic towers, beautiful lagoons, and verdant gardens, created on Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay site for the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition. 
This aerial view shows the western side of the island in the foreground. 
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the day following the close of conven- 
tion affairs. February 20 has been 
named Cattlemen’s Day at the exposi- 
tion. beef cattle will enjoy the dis- 
tinction of participating in the opening 
ceremonies. The gates of the “Pageant 
of the Pacific” will officially swing open 
and steers of the three breeds will battle 
for supremacy. Various other live-stock 
shows will follow the beef cattle show. 
The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board will present a display of beef 
carcasses and cuts of beef during the 
beef cattle show. 


Who should come to the convention? 
All stockmen are cordially invited to 
attend this important meeting. Head- 
quarters hotel is the Palace. If you 
have not made your reservations, make 
them, specifying how long you intend 
to stay. Rates are: Single room, with 
bath, $4; room for two, double bed, 
bath, $6; room for two, twin beds, bath, 
$7. Reduced rail-line fares will be 
authorized. Visitors may wish to ar- 
range their tickets to include Los An- 
geles either going or coming. 


PACT POWER MISPLACED 


EW LIVE-STOCK AND FARM 

organizations meeting the past year 
have failed to announce to the public 
that they are not in favor of reciprocal 
trade agreements. They want trade 
agreements made only on a truly recip- 
rocal basis, after fair opportunity for 
hearing, and subject to confirmation by 
the United States Senate as provided in 
the constitution. 


The reason for the farmers’ opposi- 
tion is that farmers see no benefit to 
their industry as a whole or to the coun- 
try at large after the several years that 
the bulk of the pacts has been in force. 
Furthermore, they want to retain “the 
American market for the American 
producer to the full extent of his ability 
to supply it.” They want all they can 
get of foreign trade and know that 
foreign trade is a matter of give and 
take, but they see no advantage in ex- 
changing competing commodities or in 
agreements that damage agriculture. 
They are not satisfied with such agree- 
ment advantages as have been gained 
that affect largely specialty crops of 
relatively minor importance. 


With all the help of government bene- 
fit payments and after these several 
years of reciprocal trade, farmers’ cash 
income in 1938 fell a billion dollars be- 
low the figure for 1937. The income is 
still well below averages of the twenties, 
when agriculture was in none too good 
position. 

Similar reasons underlie the stock- 
man’s objection to the reciprocal trade 
agreements. He likewise believes in re- 
taining “the American market for the 
American producer.” In no least degree 
have the agreements benefited his in- 
dustry. On the contrary, he has had to 
bear an undue burden of the sacrifices 
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that have been made to increase trade— 
largely to the benefit of industrialists. 
He has taken two sharp cuts, among 
other reductions, in his protective duty 
on cattle, the second one lowering pro- 
tection to 1% cents a pound on heavy 
cattle—\% cent less than the pre-Smoot- 
Hawley rate. 


The stockman’s income the past sev- 
eral years has been proportionately bet- 
ter than that of agriculture as a whole, 
in spite of the tariff cuts. But live stock 
has all but been ignored under the AAA 
and its panaceas—that is probably the 
answer. The effort now should be to 
raise the price of other agricultural 
commodities; not to pull live stock down 
to their distressed level. 


The trade agreement program would 
be more defensible if it had solved the 
surplus problem in any of the major 
lines, but this it has failed to do. Oscar 
Johnson, chairman of the National Cot- 
ton Council, recently was quoted as 
follows: 

“We have the largest surplus of cot- 
ton in our history. We have the lowest 
world price in our history. Despite the 
fact that world consumption of cotton is 
increasing, world consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton, both at home and abroad, is 
decreasing.” 

Exports of that crop are now probably 
down to an all-time low, about 3,500,000 
bales having been exported in the first 
ten months of 1938, against something 
over 4,000,000 bales in the same period 
of the previous year, while back in the 
twenties our yearly cotton exports ran 
as high as 10,000,000 bales. Holdings on 
July 31, 1938, were 11,000,000 bales. 


In wheat the situation is little better. 
Some wheat and wheat flour exports 
have been made based upon trade pacts 
with a few of the smaller nations, but 
despite waiving of the duty on exports 
to England, granted in the recent trade 
agreement with that country, the sale to 
England of 25,000,000 bushels of wheat 
could not have been made without a sub- 
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sidy from the Federal Surplus Commod- 
ities Corporation. 


The major disappointment of the Eng- 
lish agreement, however, was its failure 
to provide a major outlet for American 
pork. The increase in the ham quota of 
some 13,000,000 pounds is a mere drop 
in the bucket compared with our former 
exports, and will have little effect if our 
hog supply soon gets back to normal, as 
now seems certain. It is still problemat- 
ical whether waiving the duty on lard 
will enable any substantial quantity of 
American product to displace vegetable 
oils in the English diet. 


The very complexity of the problem 
shows that no man, however wise, should 
longer have the power to trade away 
American markets and drain the life- 
blood of essential American industries. 
Unless the power to ratify these agree- 
ments, treaties in fact, is restored to the 
United States Senate and a check placed 
upon the free trade zealots of the state 
department, there can be no question of 
the early repeal of the act and a loss of 
whatever good might eventually come 
from trade agreements reciprocal in fact 
as well as in name, fairly drawn, and 
properly and constitutionally confirmed 
by the Senate. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS 


VA] THIN A FEW WEEKS THE 

estimate of the country’s cattle, 
hogs, and sheep as of January 1, 1939, 
will be released by the Division of Crop 
Estimates. The figures will be of espe- 
cial significance this year because of the 
numerous conflicting influences pulling 
first to decrease and then to increase 
production. It is generally believed that 
cattle numbers will show an increase of 
close to 1,000,000 head. 


In the West the Forest Service and 
the Taylor Grazing Administration, still 
persuaded that drought is permanent 
and carrying capacities must ever be 
lowered, have somewhat reduced num- 
bers of cattle and sheep on the public 
lands. Elsewhere throughout the nation 
other branches of the government, de- 
termined to make two blades of grass 
grow where one stalk of corn, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, or what-have-you pre- 
viously grew, are doing all in their 
power to increase live-stock production. 

In former drought areas private agen- 
cies, greatly affected by reduced live- 
stock numbers, have joined forces to re- 
store a more balanced live-stock and 
feed situation. While their purpose is 
not entirely altruistic, their basic argu- 
ment is in the main sound, although ful- 
fillment of their plan may well hasten 
the day when we find ourselves as a 
whole overproduced in all three of the 
main branches of the industry. Districts 
far underpopulated have no alternative 
but to increase numbers to a more nor- 
mal basis. Elsewhere it is well that a 
degree of caution should be invoked, for 
the major trends seem to point conclu- 





sively in the direction of ample, if not 
surplus, supply. 

In hogs there is the clearest showing. 
The combined spring and fall pig crops 
in 1938 were 15 per cent over 1937. The 
number of sows to farrow in the spring 
of 1939 is 8,238,000—an increase of 21 
per cent over 1938. The total pig crop 
in 1938 was 71,088,000, compared with a 
low of 54,955,000 in 1935 and an aver- 
age of more than 80,000,000 in 1931, 
1932, and 1933. We seem well on the 
way back to peak figures, despite con- 
tinued drought conditions in Nebraska 
and parts of adjoining states. 


In cattle the trend toward increased 
production is indicated by decreased cur- 
rent slaughter. Cattle slaughter in 1938 
was 9,776,000 head compared with 10,- 
069,000 in 1937—a decrease of almost 3 
per cent. Calf slaughter in 1938 was 
5,491,000 head compared with 6,280,000 
in 1937—a decrease of almost 13 per 
cent. Cows and heifers included in cattle 
slaughter for the first eleven months of 
1938 were 4,459,000 head compared with 
5,126,000 a year ago—a decrease of 13 
per cent—conclusive proof that heifers 
and calves are being held back to add to 
breeding and stock herds. It is indicated 
that there will be more fed cattle on the 
market in the first six months of 1939 
than in the same period of 1938 but that 
the total slaughter for the year 1939 
will be lower than in 1938, again point- 
ing to the holding back of greater num- 
bers to add to the breeding herds. 


In lambs, while the production trend 
seems to be upward, especially as farm 
flocks are being advocated in many sec- 
tions of the country, not much change 
in market supply for 1940 is indicated. 

The above factors, viewed in connec- 
tion with the reciprocal trade policy of 
presenting American markets to all for- 
eign seekers, indicate that, while current 
market supplies are not burdensome, a 
future supply of at least ample propor- 
tions is assured. Under the circum- 
stances, now would be a good time to 
cull the herds, improve the quality 
thereof, but not to make any further 
move toward expansion. 


BANG’S DISEASE PROGRAM 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 
a century scientists in this country 
and abroad have been experimenting 
with methods of controlling or eradicat- 
ing Bang’s disease in cattle. The agglu- 
tination blood test was developed and 
in late years extensive vaccine expefi- 
ments undertaken. Not until 1934, how- 
ever, did the effort in either direction g0 
much beyond the experimental stage. 
At that time, with a large amount of 
emergency money available for quick 
spending, and with the dairy industry 
seeking some method of controlling pro- 
duction, the program was expanded rap- 
idly, largely among dairy and purebred 
herds. It was frankly stated to be 4 
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cattle-reduction program, with the gov- 
ernment paying full indemnity for loss 
between salvage and appraised value, 
subject to certain fixed maximums. 

The work was purely voluntary, and 
on that basis there were few objectors. 
Little interest had been shown on the 
part of range-cattle producers, and few 
herds of that class had been tested. On 
July 1, 1938, however, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry put the work on a per- 
manent basis, and immediately there 
were signs that pressure was being ap- 
plied to get the program under way 
even in range territory. Area work, the 
forerunner of compulsory testing, was 
started in a number of states, and 
range-cattle producers decided that the 
time had come to take an active part in 
formulating future programs. Their at- 
titude in the matter was well expressed 
by a resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association at 
Cheyenne a year ago as follows: 

“That we oppose any program for the 
compulsory eradication of Bang’s dis- 
ease in beef cattle and that we urge the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to concen- 
trate its efforts and its available funds 
in perfecting means of scientific control, 
such as vaccination.” 

Congress a year ago, in providing the 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939 (the first year of the per- 
manent program), wisely reduced the 
amount of the federal indemnity to one- 
third the difference between the salvage 
value and the appraised value, and, 
effective May 1, 1939, provided that this 
one-third indemnity payment could only 
be made when matched by a similar 
payment from the state or subdivision 
thereof. This puts it on the same basis 
as the tuberculosis program, and insures 
that wherever there is sufficient demand 
for the work state initiative can start 
the ball rolling. It prevents high-pres- 
sure methods being used to impose the 
work on those not desiring it. 

Despite the fact that millions of cattle 
have been tested by the agglutination 
method, the results are still erratic and 
in many instances unexplainable. On the 
other hand, the vaccination experiments, 
though young in term of years, are 
showing up remarkably well. There 
seems every reason to hope that even- 
tually this may prove a boon to the in- 
dustry, insure the building up of dis- 
ease-resistant herds, and prevent the 
constant elimination of many of the best 
producers, which, however, react as dis- 
ease carriers. Besides, if proved entirely 
successful, it would save individuals 
much grief in the handling of their herds 
and state and federal governments enor- 
mous sums of money. 

Everything considered, it would seem 
the part of wisdom to proceed slowly 
and on a purely voluntary basis until 
there have been further developments in 
the matter. There is no emergency ex- 
isting which by any stretch of the imag- 
ination would justify pressure today for 
any other course. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


ENATOR O’MAHONEY, OF WYO- 

ming, has submitted to the Senate 
for himself and others a resolution seek- 
ing inquiry into procedure in the nego- 
tiation of trade pacts. The resolution 
reads: 


“Whereas the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act of June 12, 1934, as extended, 
requires, ‘before any foreign trade 
agreement is concluded with any foreign 
government or instrumentality thereof 
under the provisions of this Act, reason- 
able public notice of the intention to 
negotiate an agreement with such gov- 
ernment or instrumentality shall be 
given in order that any interested per- 
son may have an opportunity to present 
his views to the President or to such 
agency as the President may designate 
under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe;’ and 

“Whereas an official representative of 
the Cuban Government announced in 
specific detail in Habana on November 
29, 1938, that a new agreement has been 
concluded with the Government of the 
United States for further reductions in 
American tariff duties; and 

“Whereas the State Department there- 
after announced on December 1, 1938, 
its intention to negotiate the agreement 
heretofore defined and opened hearings 
on the subject on January 3, 1939; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate Finance 
Committee is instructed to inquire into 
this general situation and to determine 
the facts as to whether a new agree- 
ment was made preceding the announce- 
ment to American producers; and to re- 
port to the Senate at its earliest con- 
venience whether existing procedure in 
the negotiation of trade agreements 


effectively provides for the notice to, 
and the hearings of, American produc- 
ers preceding these agreements as con- 
templated and required by the Act of 
June 12, 19384, as extended.” ...... 
Before a hearing of the Senate Finance 
Committee Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull declared that published reports 
about an advance trade agreement with 
Cuba dealing with United States com- 
mitments on the sugar tariff were 
wrong. . . . Secretary Hull announced 
that he would draft a legislative pro- 
posal for a congressional investigation 
of tariff lobbyists in Washington. 


* 


To provide for Senate ratification of 
foreign trade agreements, a bill has 
been introduced by Senator McCarran, 
of Nevada, which reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That section 2 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930,” approved June 12, 1934, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(d) No foreign trade agreement 
hereafter entered into under section 1 of 
this Act shall take effect until the Sen- 
ate of the United States shall have ad- 
vised and consented to its ratification, 
two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring.” 

Other bills and resolutions that would 
amend the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act, include: H. R. 1638, by Represen- 
tative Brewster, of Maine, which would 
repeal the Reciprocal Trade Act and 
terminate existing agreements; H. R. 
178, by Representative Knutson, of Min- 
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nesota, which wouid repeal the act and 
terminate existing agreements; H. R. 
982, by Representative Crowther, of 
New York, which would repeal the act 
and terminate existing agreements; H, 
R. 923, by Representative Treadway, of 
Massachusetts, under which the Pregj- 
dent could not reduce duties in any 
agreement entered into below amount 
necessary to equalize differences in cost 
of production of such foreign articles 
and similar domestic ones, and any trade 
agreement entered into should not be- 
come effective until approved by a con- 
current resolution of Congress; H. R. 
921, by Representative Rogers, of Mas- 
sachusetts, which would repeal the act 
and cancel existing agreements; H. R. 
263, by Representative Cullen, of New 
York, which would require that agree- 
ments entered into could not take effect 
until ratified by Senate; H. Res. 22, by 
Representative Knutson, that no agree- 
ment shall be entered into with any 
country which has defaulted on its obli- 
gations to the government of the United 
States. 


Eo 4 


Among early measures introduced in 
Congress was legislation to rehabilitate 
the ailing railroad industry. Additional 
powers for the ICC and revision of 
the system of reorganization of insolvent 
lines are included in the bill, introduced 
by Chairman Lea of the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. The legis- 
lation would reorganize the ICC, broaden 
its jurisdiction to include all transpor- 
tation agencies, permit different rates 
for related carriers, and authorize the 
RFC to make equipment and other loans 
which the ICC might approve. Under 
it railroads could initiate proposals for 
consolidations, etc. A special appeals 
board is provided for, and a special ad- 
ministrator to make __ transportation 
studies and recommend legislation. The 
bill also would establish a special rail- 
road reorganization court of three mem- 
bers. . . . “Postalization” rates (fares 
based on zones rather than mileage) 
may be considered in railroad aid legis- 
lation, according to Chairman Lea (Cali- 
fornia), although the omnibus rail-aid 
bill will not include this feature. 


* 


Although national defense, neutrality, 
and foreign affairs were the chief sub- 
jects of discussion in the President’s 
message on the state of the nation, the 
farm program was touched upon briefly, 
with the suggestion for perfecting 
changes in the administration’s program 
to guard against “alternate risks of 
crop gluts and crop shortages,” so that 
farmers’ income and consumers’ purchas- 
ing power might be protected. . . . Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace wants 
only one change in the farm bill, if it 1s 
to be revised, and that is the reimposl- 
tion of processing taxes on wheat and 
cotton, it is indicated... . Outstanding 
among many schemes for helping agt!- 
culture is a new farm bill to guarantee 
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farmers cost of production. It would 
abolish production control, pay subsidies 
on a farmer’s proportionate share of the 
requirement for domestic consumption, 
and permit him to sell the remainder at 
the world price. The secretary of agri- 
culture would determine cost of produc- 
tion of each farm product. . . . The pro- 
posal advanced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace last summer—the two- 
price plan—for distribution of surplus 
farm products to low-income groups at 
reduced prices will not, it is indicated, 
be presented to the new Congress... . 
Constitutionality of marketing quota 
provisions of the present AAA will be 
reviewed by the United States Supreme 
Court in a test case brought by tobacco 
growers against a federal court decision 
that the quota system and penalty taxes 
are constitutional exercise of the power 
of the federal government to regulate 
interstate commerce. 


* %* * 


President Roosevelt, aside from want- 
ing government reorganization, railroad 
legislation, health insurance, and stronger 
national defense, is interested mainly in 
the improvement of the major laws on 
the books since 1933. For strengthening 
the country internally, and to be pre- 
pared for war, appropriations of $1,- 
319,000,000 for the army and navy and 
$2,266,000,000 for recovery and relief 
in the coming fiscal year were asked by 
the President, as well as $875,000,000— 
slashed to $725,000,000 in the House— 
for WPA activities for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. In a special message to 
Congress, the President, in outlining de- 
fense needs, recommended $552,000,000 
to finance a minimum defense program. 


Under a bill by Senator McCarran, 
new sections would be added to the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act providing for the estab- 
lishment of the local grazing district ad- 
visory boards, terms of office of mem- 
bers, their qualifications as members and 
voters, their pay, and their duties, the 
section on which reads: “Grazing dis- 
trict advisers shall, by a majority vote 
of all members of such grazing district 
advisory board, recommend the issuance 
or rejection of all applications for per- 
mits and allocations of range use within 
such grazing district. Such advisers 
shall also recommend the necessary 
rules and regulations for the local ad- 
ministration of the district and revision 
of boundary lines thereof. The Secre- 
tary shall give due consideration to the 
recommendations of the advisory boards 
and, in the event such recommendations 
are not approved, he shall assign his rea- 
sons therefor. The advisory boards shall 
be charged with such other duties and 
powers as the Secretary deems necessary 
and proper to carry out the provisions 
of this Act.” 


* * * 


Acreage allotments totaling 41,239,659 
acres comprising the 1939 commercial 
corn area designated recently in 586 
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counties of twelve Corn Belt states are 
announced by the AAA. The number 
of counties in the commercial area was 
increased by 20 and allotments by 744,- 
122 acres. The national goal remained 
at 94,000,000 to 97,000,000 acres. Acre- 
age allotments were made only for the 
commercial area. Co-operators will re- 
ceive payments of 14 to 15 cents per 
bushel on the normal yield of their corn 
acreage allotment (compared with 10 
cents in 1938) and will be eligible for 
corn loans next fall. 
ok BS 

Leroy K. Smith has been named man- 
ager of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. Mr. Smith is a Nebraska 
wheat grower and has been active in 
the organization and operation of the 
corporation since it was established last 
spring. . . . Walter H. Droste has been 
appointed assistant to the deputy gov- 
ernor and acting executive officer of 
the Farm Credit Administration. He 
has a long background of experience in 
the credit system. He is a certified 
public accountant of Arkansas and 


Missouri. 


State Department “exploratory tariff 
conversations” with officials of the gov- 
ernment of Peru have not as yet reached 
the stage where formal announcement 
of intention could be made, Washington 
observers report. Conflicting re- 
ports are made by observers concerning 
a proposed agreement with Argentina. 
Some say that announcement of inten- 
tion to negotiate will soon be made; 
others, that pro-European sentiment 
may interfere with early bargaining. 


* * * 


The Division of Marketing and Mar- 
keting Agreements of the Department 
of Agriculture announces sales of wheat 
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and flour for export from the United 
States totaled approximately 71,400,000 
bushels from July 1, 1938, to Decem- 
ber 10, 1938. Approximately 42,000,000 
bushels of this total quantity have been 
exported thus far. The release points 
out that of the total quantity sold for 
export 47,100,000 bushels have been 
sold through the assistance of the fed- 
eral export subsidy program. 


* * * 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has authorized appointment of an 
additional member on each of the vari- 
ous federal grazing district advisory 
boards “to represent the wildlife factor 
in the national conservation problem. 
Nominations for appointment to a three- 
year term are made by the state fish and 
game commission. More than 12,000,000 
acres have been set aside as wildlife 
preserves and refuges in the United 
States and Alaska, it is reported, “and, 
contrary to general conception, live- 
stock men in the West have elicited a 
keen interest in the problem. Stockmen 
have joined in the efforts to protect the 
wild animals and birds and insure ade- 
quate feeding and watering facilities for 
the wild life along with their cattle and 
sheep.” 


* * * 


To attempt to set at rest fears of 
western wool producers that a trade 
treaty with Australia rumored to be on 
the waiting list may reduce the tariff on 
wool, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, has been corresponding with 
the Department of State, asking that 
“in any preliminary conversation which 
may occur with representatives of Aus- 
tralia it be made clear that wool is not 
to be listed among the commodities upon 
which any concessions will be consid- 
ered.” In the present depressed state of 
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agriculture, the United States should 
not consider reduction of any kind in 
wool tariffs, he declared. Senator O’Ma- 
honey wanted from the Department of 
State “a letter which could be trans- 
mitted to producers of raw wool in 
Wyoming and throughout the West, set- 
ting at rest their present fears.” The 
requested letter has not been received 
by the senator. 
* * * 


Senator McCarran has reintroduced in 
the new Congress the bill providing for 
punishing of persons transporting stolen 
animals in interstate commerce—the Na- 
tional Animal Theft Act. Such a bill did 
pass the first session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, but because its terms were 
too broad it was vetoed. The introduced 
bill covers theft of cattle, hogs, sheep, 
horses, or mules. Penalty for violation 
under it may be $5,000 fine or five years’ 
imprisonment, or both. 

* * * 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has announced that its live-stock market 
news reports will include only “salable 
supplies” in the live-stock receipt data. 
The reports will omit live-stock ship- 
ments direct to packers and through- 
billed shipments unloaded exclusively for 
feed, water, rest, or inspection. Inclu- 
sion of such data in the past has tended 
to be confusing because of the lack of 
uniformity in the manner of handling 
such shipments at the different markets. 
The new system will include reports on 
in-transit live stock unloaded at public 
markets if the stock carries privilege of 
sale. 


In his annual report describing ad- 
vance of refuge work in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1938, Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, shows that seventeen new units 
were added during the year to the sys- 
tem of national wildlife refuges, bring- 
ing the total to 248, covering 11,650,358 
acres. Of these, 232 were in the United 
States (7,557,221 acres) and sixteen in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The 
report also includes an account of the 
destruction of 94,040 predatory animals 
in co-operative campaigns. For the con- 
trol of economically injurious rodents, 
29,204,282 acres were treated under bu- 
reau supervision, to protect farm crops, 
orchards, ranges, and water-diversion 
systems, and to assist in checking soil 


erosion. 
* ok 


Senator O’Mahoney has urged Secre- 
tary Wallace to recommend renewal for 
1939 of the commodity corporation’s 
loan program on wool. The adoption of 
the loan plan proved to be most bene- 
ficial to the wool grower and not ex- 
pensive to the government, he said. 


BAI REPORTS ON DISEASE 
CONTROL AND RESEARCH 


eine: PROGRESS IN THE 
reduction of live-stock disease and 
in the improvement of types of domestic 
animals is recorded in the annual report 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

It is especially noteworthy, Dr. John 
R. Mohler, chief of that bureau, points 
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out, that the United States has remained 
free of foot-and-mouth disease during a 
period when extensive outbreaks of the 
malady occurred in many European 
countries with which the United States 
has trade relations. Other serious for. 
eign live-stock maladies which have been 
kept out of the United States are rinder- 
pest, contagious pleuropneumonia, and 
surra. 

The bovine tuberculosis project reached 
a new high mark, with forty-seven states 
in the modified accredited area and rapid 
progress being made in the remaining 
state, California. The year’s work on 
Bang’s disease, the report states, re- 
vealed a demand for testing greater than 
could be supplied. Agglutination blood 
tests were applied to more than 
7,800,000 cattle in approximately 671,300 
herds. Of the animals tested, 4.1 per 
cent reacted. 

In its endeavor to develop improved 
types of farm animals and establish bet- 
ter feeding practices, the bureau con- 
ducted extensive breeding and nutrition 
work. Through beef cattle investigations 
it developed a satisfactory method of 
measuring inherited traits of the prog- 
eny of different sires. A convenient 
basis of comparison for two or more 
different sires is the number of pounds 
of gain in weight of their offspring per 
hundred pounds of digestible nutrients 
consumed. Even in closely related sires 
significant differences have been found. 

Studies of gain in weight of beef and 
Milking Shorthorn cattle showed that 
under similar feeding conditions the 
gain of the two types was approxi- 
mately at the same rate. The gains of 
the beef Shorthorns, however, were the 
result largely of added flesh, whereas 
those of the Milking Shorthorns were 
largely because of increased skeletal 
size. 

During the year covered by the re- 
port—the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938—a total of 15,381 certificates of 
pure breeding were issued for the im- 
portation of breeding animals under the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. Cat- 
tle importations numbered 11,579 ani- 
mals, among which Holstein-Friesians, 
Herefords, and Ayrshires predominated. 
Of 2,119 purebred sheep certified, the 
breeds represented in largest numbers 
were the Suffolk, Southdown, and Cots- 
wold. Of the horse importations, the 
principal breeds were the Belgians, 
Thoroughbred, and Percheron. Other 
importations included fifty-five hogs 
which were principally Yorkshires and 
Berkshires. 

Federal meat inspection was con- 
ducted during the year at 701 estab- 
lishments engaged in interstate or 
foreign trade, covering approximately 
66,000,000 food animals. The service 
extended to 7,500,000,000 pounds of 
meat and meat food products. 

The report disclosed that at the close 
of the fiscal year 166 stock yards were 
under supervision of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act administered by the 
bureau. 
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MARKETS 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
CONDITIONS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





ne FORECASTERS HAVE 
guessed the mid-winter fat-cattle 
market with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy. Its course has been a veritable 


surprise. Late December and early 
January tucked a dollar per cwt. on the 
rank and file of steers, discrediting 
prognostication of repetition of what 
happened a year ago, subsequent to the 
meat strike, when the trade sounded an 
alarm, congregated at Chicago’s Palmer 
House to devise ways and means of ar- 
resting a debacle, and launched a 
nation-wide campaign to stimulate con- 
sumption. Feeders were then unloading 
fat steers at prices $1 to $2 per cwt. 
under initial cost. Under present con- 
ditions they are pocketing margins of 
$2 to $3.50 per cwt., with instances of 
$4 on a crop of steers that was widely 
advertised as “bought too high.” In 
addition they have had the benefit of 
cheap corn, costing 40 cents per bushel 
or less, and an open winter has been 
responsible for phenomenal gains—as 
high as three pounds daily on aged cat- 
tle. An era of good feeling is the logical 
result, except in processing circles, suf- 
fering from diminished volume and high 
cost on the beef-rail. So far no squawk- 
ing has come from consumers, who have 
switched to cheap pork, as beef is the 
most expensive meat on the list. 
Explanation of the December-January 
rise is disclosed by slaughter statistics, 
emphasizing the incorrigible fact that 
the law of supply and demand still func- 
tions. December slaughter under federal 
inspection dropped to 757,557 head— 
steers, heifers, cows, and bulls—com- 
pared with 859,441 in December, 1937. 
That deficiency of 100,000 head made 
the market. The 1938 kill dropped from 
10,069,550 in 1937 to 9,776,027—a de- 
crease of 293,523 in the face of esti- 
mates, official and otherwise, early in 
the year of a 15 to 20 per cent increase. 
The low market during the first five 
months of 1938 was due partly to con- 
Sumer reaction from high beef cost in 
1937 and to faulty distribution—liquida- 
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tion from January to May, when the $10 
quotation was erased, $9.90 taking New 
York kosher steers at the low time in 
March. Expectancy of repetition of this 
liquidation was general. Much of the 
same stuff has been pulled off, but beef 
trade was on an even keel, a strike at 
Boston being the only disturbance. Re- 
duced weekly production made the mar- 
ket possible. December cattle slaughter 
was the lightest since last April. 


At that, thousands of merely warmed- 
up steers have been thrown into the 
hopper, cattle that could have been 
safely carried along for another sixty 
days that sold anywhere from $9 to 
$10.75 per cwt. Under $9, replacement 
demand was a _ sustaining influence, 
warmed-up steers going back to the 
country in a range of $8.50 to $9.25 at 
Chicago, and as high as $9.75 at the 
Missouri River; but this movement was 
diminutive, as killers were Johnny-on- 
the-spot, grabbing anything wearing a 
hide with a beef covering, and few 
feeders were in a mood to bid over $9. 


Demand for Finished Beef 


That a limited demand for finished 
beef, all weights, exists is indicated by 
a $13 to $13.65 January market, year- 
lings getting into the top figure. This 
was the hangover from 1938 and has 
been practically liquidated. Scarcity 
was eased by a parcel of warmed-up 
weighty bullocks that realized $11.50 to 
$12.50, eastern killers taking them for 
substitute kosher purposes. Nebraska 
fed steers weighing 1.633 pounds sold 
at $11.75; 1,410-pounders at $12, and 
they were far from choice, showing the 
handicaps inseparable from age. The 
play in the high-cost bracket is on 
steers weighing 950 to 1,350 pounds, and 
they can use ten yearlings to one be- 
hemoth bullock. When heavy cattle 
make money they are a veritable mint; 
give killers a few more than they can 
use, and they are not worth the hides 
on their backs. 

At the corresponding period of 1938 
fat cattle by the thousand were going 
to the shambles at $8 to $9.75, and 
above the latter figure they needed qual- 
ity and condition, $10.75 being the limit. 
On the subsequent slump the $10 quota- 
tion was erased at intervals, recovery 
being delayed until April; from June it 
was steady and permanent, culminating 
in a $13.65 December top. Skepticism 
this year was based on expectancy of 
recurrence, although trade annals jus- 
tify assertion that the market rarely 
repeats the previous year’s performance 
at the identical time. Current happen- 
ings have infused feeders with a modi- 
cum of confidence, but suspicion that 
something adverse may happen has not 
been entirely eradicated. Future values 
will depend largely on weekly beef pro- 


duction. Consumers will take a large 
poundage at low prices, a moderate 
quantity at a higher level, but when cost 
becomes prohibitive they balk, switching 
to competitive and cheaper foods. 


Nothing Cheap 


Nothing vended in any branch of the 
cattle market is cheap at this writing. 
This includes steers, cows, heifers, and 
bulls. Killers are resorting to strenu- 
ous effort to prevent further apprecia- 
tion, taking advantage of intermittent 
liberal receipts on a single session to 
take off 25 to 40 cents, whereupon they 
buy greedily—always prima facie evi- 
dence that the “hang” rail is not con- 
gested and that beef is moving promptly 
onto the “sold” rail. This is highly 
gratifying when cheap pork is reckoned 
with, as an enormous quantity of that 
meat is going into circulation. The cost- 
liest article on the planks is a canner or 
a cutter cow, dairy-yard refuse costing 
$4.50 to $4.75 per cwt. Fat dairy cows 
are worth $6 to $7; an occasional heavy 
beef-bred female earns $8 to $8.50. A 
daily scramble for heifers is a feature, 
$11.85 being paid for 1,000-pound Here- 
fords; $10 to $10.50 takes the upper 
crust of the supply, merely warmed-up 
heifers costing $8.50 to $9.50, and 
“skates” $7.25 to $7.50. Heifer beef 
specialists are on short rations; the 
product, regardless of quality or condi- 
tion, sells before it can be properly 
chilled. 

Sausage and “Hamburger” purveyors 
are paying $6.50 to $7.50 for rubbery 
dairy bulls, ground meat and “hot dog 
demand being insatiable. Light storage 
stocks emphasize this insistence. Veal 
calves are worth $9.50 to $11, consum- 
ers buying the product in preference to 
cheaper lamb. For some unaccountable 
reason, veal production has diminished 
sharply, December calf slaughter, 417,- 
193, being the smallest since last Febru- 
ary, while the 1938 kill was 5,491,585— 
a decrease of 789,803 compared with 
1937. Salvage of beef prospects, includ- 
ing red and Holstein calves, is partly 
responsible. 


The Gem Spoon Dehorner 


ak 


Costs no more than a good pocketknife. 
Keen, well-tempered tool steel, expertly 
shaped for easily lifting out horn but- 
ton; best for calves up to three months, 
so head will grow shapely. Earlier de- 
horning is far easier on calves and 
operator—means better growth, better 
prices. Limited offer: For $2.00 with 
prompt order we will send above tool 
(postpaid in U.S.A) with quart can 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—valu- 
able protective dressing after dehorning 
or for other surface wounds. Add 2% 
sales tax in Colorado. 


The Antiseptic Products 
Company 
$105 Walnut Street Denver, Colerade 
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Light as current slaughter is, every 
week’s kill during the past two months 
has been a draft on 1938 beef supply. 
Feeders are acting on the theory that 
nobody ever lost a dollar taking a profit, 
and a fat purse is hanging on the wire. 
They paid what were considered dan- 
gerously high prices last fall—many re- 
fusing to go the pace—on the strength 
of cheap, abundant feed, and when op- 
portunity came to retrieve the capital, 
plus big money for the beef bill, they 
ordered cars or trucks to hike market- 
ward. “I ought to have fed that bunch 
another sixty days, but anything may 
happen” is a stereotyped excuse for un- 
loading, and, as 90 per cent of the sup- 
ply was capable of hanging up a decent 
carcass, killers got it. When they took 
off 25 to 40 cents, feeders stayed at 
home, whereupon the dent was straight- 
ened out. Carrying steers over a day or 
so at the market has invariably been 
profitable. 


Killers have girded themselves to 
avert price rise. Apparently they are 
willing to go along on the present basis, 
but are always on the alert to take off 
25 cents per cwt. or more. Now that 
the scare of a $9 to $10 market has 
passed, cattle are in strong hands. An 
advance will dislodge them; a_ break 
will hold them back. Nobody can even 
guess what the supply for the next three 
months will be. Consensus is that, tak- 
ing the whole country from Pennsyl- 
vania to Colorado, the winter crop does 
not exceed that of a year ago numeri- 
cally; from a beef tonnage standpoint, 
less, as there is scant incentive to run 
into long feeds. The market wants 
yearlings, long and short, and it will 
get them. Calves of the 1938 crop will 
not reach the yearling stage for several 
months; the heifer end will be short. 


Hogs to Slow Down 


Early subsidence of a heavy hog 
movement probably by March is in sight, 
as the crop has been picked closely for 
weight. An increase of 4,544,270 in fed- 
eral slaughter last year, compared with 
1937, indicates that the pork shortage 
is over. The December kill, 4,346,079, 
was the heaviest since that month in 
1936; otherwise the largest since Janu- 
ary, 1934. Breeding stock is being con- 
served, few sows are going to the 
butcher, and stock pigs are at a sub- 
stantial premium. The whole country is 
hog enthusiastic, warranting expecta- 
tion of another 15 per cent increase in 
the spring pig crop. At $7 on the farm, 
hogs can bank money with 40-cent corn. 
The January break reflected free mar- 
keting, incidentally insuring heavy 
slaughter for that month. Lard is a 
bad actor, selling below live hog cost, 
with scant prospect of finding a profit- 
able market, owing to substitute com- 
petition. However, packers buy hogs 
greedily on every break, the smaller out- 
fits setting the pace, the purpose being 
accumulation of meats for summer mer- 
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chandising. Chicago’s drove cost dropped 
to $7 at mid-January, which is about 
$1 per cwt. under the corresponding 
time in 1938. Pork is underselling other 
animal foods—a fortunate circumstance, 
as the public must have an adequate 
supply of meat at reasonable cost. 
Otherwise trouble ensues, cockeyed edi- 
tors declaring boycotts. 


Heavy Lamb Production 


Continued heavy lamb _ production, 
coupled with low wool prices, is against 
that market. A gradual slump of about 
$1 per ewt. following the high spot 
early in December is variously attri- 
buted. At mid-January the $9 quotation 
was doubtful, $8.50 to $8.90 taking the 
bulk of fed lambs, unfinished stock sell- 
ing down to $8.25. The December kill, 
1,347,422, was the lightest since Novem- 
ber, 1937, but the dressed market re- 
neged. The 1938 slaughter was a near 
record, 18,060,136, or 789,996 in excess 
of 1937. Dressed lambs are wholesaling 
in New York at 16 to 18 cents per 
pound, which is as far as consumers 
will go. But for the kosher outlet, this 
market would be impossible. Yearlings 
are worth $7 to $7.50. That product 
sells as lamb. Four dollars to $4.50 
takes the bulk of ewes. By this time 
winter fed lambs in the Corn Belt have 
been closely marketed; the residue is 50 
per cent less than a year ago, clearing 
the decks for feeders in the trans-Mis- 
souri area. Cheap pork appears to have 
influenced lamb adversely, as both are 
on a chop and roast basis, and pork has 
a decided advantage at the retailer’s 
counter. 

What has happened at the market is 
ancient history; the immediate future 
is always a subject. of concern. Cattle 
prices currently have a legitimate ap- 
pearance; hogs will be ripe for an ad- 
vance of $1 per cwt. the moment the 
heavy winter movement subsides; and, 
in trade opinion, lambs have an excel- 
lent chance of going on a $9 to $9.50 
basis. 


PROSPECTS 
IN THE CATTLE GAME 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


O INDICATION OF ABATEMENT 

of replacement cattle demand can 
be detected on the horizon or anywhere 
else. Countless potential buyers are in 
the market, commission house spindles 
are cluttered with orders, and supply is 
at low ebb. A handful of “seconds”— 
short-feds with sufficient quality to jus- 
tify another trip in the feed-lot—is mov- 
ing from the market weekly but is out- 
numbered by a beef-sheathed contingent 
needing at least another sixty days on 
corn to hang up creditable carcasses. 
For two months past feeders have per- 
sistently cashed steers, under the incen- 
tive of profit, that otherwise would still 
figure in prospective supply. — Killers 


complain audibly of low yields and de- 
ficient condition but buy the cattle for 
the good and sufficient reason that the 
product is salable. Feeders are satisfied 
with profits and, unable to replace with 
another set, go out of production for an 
indefinite period or until a fresh supply 
is available. : 

Feeders who laid out last fall in ex- 
pectancy of relaxed demand are stil] 
without cattle. Meanwhile the August- 
to-December purchase is in process of 
liquidation. Short-feds are the rule, as 
condition at the market, yields, and car- 
cass appearance testify. It is axiomatic 
that profitable prices attract cattle; a 
reverse condition retards feed-lot evacu- 
ation. Nothing reliable as to the num- 
ber on feed is available. An official esti- 
mate as of January 1 in eleven Corn 
Belt states is 7 per cent larger than at 
the same time last year, when a 15 per 
cent increase was guessed. The larger 
increase is credited to the western Corn 
Belt—Missouri, South Dakota, and Kan- 
sas. The eastern Corn Belt is credited 
with 4 per cent more, with the largest 
gain in Illinois. Corn Belt increases are 
offset by decreases in other areas, espe- 
cially the trans-Missouri region and 
Pennsylvania. 


No Green Cattle 


Regardless of assured supply, what- 
ever it may be, installation would be on 
a considerable scale if the necessary 
cattle were available. Efforts to dis- 
lodge calves or yearlings in the breed- 
ing area are futile. At the markets sup- 
ply of green cattle has dried up. Omaha 
reports an insufficient number to justify 
quotations; Kansas City, a demand for 
warmed-up steers; other markets sound 
the same note. Chicago is getting a few 
native steers of doubtful ancestry; feed- 
ers would take thousands of warmed-up 
steers “at a price,” balking at paying in 
excess of $9 per cwt.. Inquiry comes 
from all points of the compass, both for 
immediate and spring delivery. 

The feed situation shows no marked 
change. Corn has advanced about 5 
cents a bushel from the harvest-time 
low spot but is still far from the govern- 
ment loan figure, with no present pros- 
pect of attaining that altitude. Based on 
reports of drought in Argentina, mean- 
ing a potential export demand, and the 
theory that corn is cheap, the country is 
holding, even speculating in grain. By 
some process of magic the government 
holding is expected to advance the value 
of the rest of the crop. Estimates on 
government sealing do not exceed 300,- 
000,000 bushels and will probably fall 
far short of that quantity. In addition 
the government holding of 1937 corn 
must be reckoned with, and that is in 
process of liquidation—a somewhat tardy 
process. A vast quantity of corn is pri- 
vately owned over the hinterland, taxing 
crib capacity, the excess lying out of 
doors in wire containers. Corn bulls are 
betting on a drought next year; also re- 
striction of acreage by a general sign- 
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up, for which the 57-cent loan on the 
1938 crop was obviously a bait. 


Substitute Rations Growing 


Regardless of corn price developments, 
the feed situation favors feeders who 
have acquired the habit, if not skill, of 
subordinating corn in their rations. A 
cursory inspection of any beef-cooler 
furnishes enlightenment. Less corn is 
going into a steer; more substitute 
feeds than at any previous stage. Cheap 
corn might be expected to crimp de- 
mand for proprietary feeds; but the re- 
verse is the fact, as they are getting 
strong play. Of the composition of these 
substitutes only the makers are in- 
formed, but they contain a scant pro- 
portion of corn. Favorable weather has 
reduced corn consumption materially, 
and should the 1939 crop equal that of 
1938 a huge surplus is inevitable. This 
will exert a potent influence on stock- 
cattle demand and cost, strengthening 
the position of commercial breeders. 


Cattle on feed are unevenly distrib- 
uted all through the Corn Belt states. 
In sections carrying a normal quota at 
this season, especially when corn is 
abundant, a short purchase was the rule; 
in other sections where in-and-out feed- 
ers are numerous the supply is large. 
These holdings will be liquidated early, 
or as rapidly as they are ready and the 
market will take them. Owners are 
anxious to cash and will take the short 
route to that objective, suggesting that 
the market will be comfortably supplied 
during the next ninety days. The in- 
and-out element aims to be rid of cattle 
before the assessor comes around. The 
majority are farmers, rather than feed- 
ers, with no intention of carrying steers 
into high temperatures or throwing them 
on grass. 


Carrying Calves Longer 


A percentage of the cattle purchase 
last fall—light yearlings and calves—is 
being roughed, thriftily, through the 
winter either to feed on pasture next 
summer or carry over until new corn is 
ready, then fed ninety to 120 days—a 
method insuring cheap gains. Realiza- 
tion that 1939 stocker prices will rule 
high is responsible for this diversion. 
Theoretically a calf should be strong-fed 
during the winter, preserving its milk 
fat, and marketed early the following 
summer; but attractive prices for both 
light and long yearlings, 975 to 1,100 
pounds, late in the year are effecting 
changes. A sample is a drove of 1,068- 
pound Texas bred Highland Hereford 
yearlings, acquired by an Iowa feeder, 
weighing 300 pounds late in 1937, that 
sold at $13.25 early in January. Another 
load of practically the same weight, 
SMS, realized $13.40. The operation is 
lengthy, but gain cost is low and sum- 
mer pasture can be utilized. Making 
maximum weight at minimum cost is the 
feeder’s problem from now on. Feed, 
rather than time, is the factor of im- 
portance, and feed is plentiful. 
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By May the crop of yearlings ac- 
quired last fall will have been substan- 
tially reduced by a steady process of 
attrition in response to the market call. 
Aged, or two-year-old, steers are already 
well along in the liquidation stage. A 
percentage of the 1938 calf crop in 
feeders’ hands will be strong-fed for 
early conversion into beef, but an in- 
creasing if not a substantial percentage 
will not figure in the beef supply until 
late in 1939 or early in 1940. They can 
be grazed down in cost, with a moderate 
concentrate addition, to a development 
stage where they will make rapid gains 
in a brief period—100 to 120 days. This 
practice is gaining popularity. 

In any event, the use of grass will 
develop a broad outlet for light steers 
for summer grazing and feeding. Pas- 
ture improvement, regarded as a fad by 
many, is an energetic movement, fos- 
tered by grass clinics, and as_ such 
improvement is effected more western 
cattle will be needed in the spring. An 
advancing stocker market late in the 
season. has taught many the lesson of 


buying early. Those who waited for the 
usual pre-winter bargain sale in 1938 
did not get the cattle they needed. 


Supply Source Is Problem 


Whence the necessary cattle are com- 
ing is a vexed problem not likely to be 
solved until time has worked it out. 
Recent drought areas in the commercial 
cattle breeding country are admittedly 
short of cattle—how short, is a conun- 
drum. Rehabilitating any industry where 
the time factor is dominant is a slow 
process. Nature may revive vegetation 
in a single season; two or three years 
are consumed in raising a crop of 
steers; heifers do not reproduce until 
three years old, and shortage of beef- 
bred cows will not be disputed. 


Down in the southwestern cattle nurs- 
ery rehabilitation is under way. In the 
northern areas this process is and will 
be retarded by difficulty in securing cat- 
tle. Mexico is a closed shop in conse- 
quence of a government embargo, tanta- 
mount to confiscation and _ insuring 
practical extinction of the industry be- 


Attractive celluloid pocket 
calendar card free for 
the asking 


You members who attended the convention 
at Cheyenne a year ago seemed to like the 
pocket calendar card that every convention 
visitor received. 


For 1939 we have a similar handy card illustrated 
above, calendar on back side. If you will drop us a 
line, letter or post card, we will gladly mail you one 
of these useful calendars, with our best wishes for 
the New Year. Please mention The Producer. 


For Better Cattle in 1940 
Use WHR Bulls in 1939 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
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low the Rio Grande. But for the em- 
bargo, northern Mexico would have been 
depleted within a short time by Ameri- 
can money. A Montana man who con- 
tracted 300 Chihuahua calves for El 
Paso delivery at 9 cents per pound in 
January did not get them, as the barrier 
went up previously. This is merely an 
instance. If western Canada has any 
considerable number of calves and 
yearlings available for delivery this 
year the trade is ignorant of the fact. 
Extension of beef-cattle growing east 
of the Missouri River has been halted 
by inability to purchase western calves. 
To a limited extent this obstacle is being 
surmounted by crossing Holstein cows 
with beef-bred bulls; but the practice is 
unlikely to become general, although the 
dairy industry is in a bad way. The 
progeny of this combination will not, in 
any event, materially increase beef ton- 
nage, as it is a baby-beef proposition. 
So far as the commercial breeder is 
concerned, the future is pregnant with 
promise. If 1938 replacement require- 
ments were on an extensive scale, 1939 
will develop an even broader market. 


FEWER SHEEP AND LAMBS 
ON FEED 


IVE PER CENT FEWER SHEEP 

and lambs were on feed January 1, 
1939, in the principal feeding states 
than on January 1, 1938, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The number, 5,700,000 head, compared 
with 5,997,000 last year and 5,558,000 
as an average for 1933-37. The number 
this year was smaller than last in both 
Corn Belt and western states. 


In the Corn Belt the estimated num- 
ber on January 1 was 3,087,000 head, 
compared with 3,207,000 head a year 
earlier. In the western states, including 
North Dakota, Texas, and Oklahoma, 
the 1939 figure was 2,568,000, compared 
with 2,740,000 last year. Largest de- 
creases were in Colorado and Utah. 
Montana, Wyoming, and California had 
larger, while Idaho, Oregon, and Texas 
smaller, numbers. 


The revised estimate of January 1, 
1938, is about 120,000 head below the 
preliminary estimate made a year ago. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on January 18 at $25 a ton, f. o. b. Texas 
points. Hay prices, carlot, on January 16, 
at Omaha, were: Alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$14.50 to $16; No. 1, $13 to $13.50; 
standard leafy, $12 to $13; standard, 
$10.50 to $12; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 3, 
$7.50 to $8; upland prairie—No. 1, $9 
to $10; No. 2, $8 to 9; No. 3, $7 to 
$7.50; midland prairie—No. 1, $8.50 to 
$9; No. 2, $7 to $8; mixed—No. 1, $9 
to $10; No. 2, $8 to $9; No. 3, $7 to $7.50. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


December Fu 
1938 1937 1988 

RECEIPTS— 

NORUIAO oho s pcr aiken se rt ll 993,833 1,118,722 14,075,548 

RI 5 inci sis Saiaacscc bande casa tice Mince 470,936 514,908 6,563,390 

PUM ssc pe daciticdiss hese sees roshemvees 2,569,682 2,587,440 24,801,011 

NO hacia Sete a inden santana reant .... 1,551,716 1,643,324 25,597,757 
TOTAL SHIPMENTSt— 

MOO hen acct alae a Al 2a ce 440,341 449,244 6,021,284 

NINE iicincht cae eledaii a cstistihcactiotantiailes 191,946 180,961 2,520,569 

NO sre ic sl ea ll nas eli adn a 726,097 753,358 6,955,919 

I sant esarcsatae cet eisai eaten oo 673,098 667,927 12,557,789 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

RRM sche be ate ented tind he Fae 236,549 188,759 2,948,590 

ORIVOS) c2 5 scttete tne te el ke 72,646 48,020 666,146 

I stare cassia dcicspiccicteessisen eistadctns eal 43,040 26,586 421,945 

ID getrcsncrdercninenncctadig ial tan ilk takes 155,355 93,905 3,367,254 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

RENN. -Ginisccnsmacramdeitnsn cath a ade 757,557 859,441 9,776,027 

RIN: iiiciisistircraitiastinctitesincgitbelAbitiick fees 417,193 452,178 5,491,585 

I accicectins ales ta aoe eee 4,346,079 3,958,456 36,186,410 

NI ts pices ehh cn 1,347,422 1,402,807 18,060,136 

*Exclusive of calves. jIncludes stockers and feeders. 

CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 
Jan. 16, 1939 Dec. 15, 1938 

Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 lbs.)............ $11.50-13.25 $11.00-12.75 
Slaughter Steers—Good.....00.....0..00..00ccccecceeceeeeeee 9.25-11.50 9.00-11.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 lIbs.).............. 11.50-13.25  10.50-12.25 
Slaughter Steers—Good........2.....20.200.20cccceeeeeeeeee 9.25-11.50 9.00-11.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.)............ 7.75- 9.50 7.25- 9.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (550-900 Ibs.)........ 9.00-12.25 8.25-11.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice  -.................------ccccccoseecseeeees 9.00-12.00 8.25-11.25 
Ge ii ey ee 7.00- 7.50 6.00- 6.50 
Vealers—Good-Choice  ....................--.secccecceeceeeeeee- 8.50-11.00 7.50- 9.50 
Calves—Go0d-Choice  -2.......2...20.....-ccceeeccceseeceeeeeeeee 6.50- 8.00 6.00- 7.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.......... 8.00- 9.50 7.50- 9.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med............... 6.75- 8.00 6.25- 7.75 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 lbs.).............. 7.25- 7.80 7.00- 7.45 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice.......................... 7.25- 8.00 6.75- 7.75 
Lambs—Go0d-Choice .................2.scccscsccsecessseeeeens 9.00- 9.50 8.40- 9.00 
Feeding Lambs (range)—Good-Choice.............. 7.75- 8.60 7.65- 8.50 
BWOS—AGOGG-CNOICS aoe sis Ses cscdecwecesteeeseeees hee 3.85- 4.75 3.75- 4.25 


ll Year 
1937 


15,135,266 

7,286,357 
22,665,500 
24,979,400 


6,467,806 
2,525,534 
6,599,775 
12,636,083 


2,892,865 
577,565 
382,469 

3,284,011 


10,069,550 

6,281,388 
31,642,140 
17,270,140 


Jan. 3, 1988 
$9.75-11.75 
7.75-10.50 
9.00-10.75 
7.25- 9.75 
6.50- 8.00 
7.00-10.75 
7.00- 9.50 
6.00- 7.00 
6.00- 8.00 
6.25- 7.75 
5.25- 6.50 
7.65- 8.40 


3.25- 4.10 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


ae Jan. 16, 1989 

FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steers—Choice (700 lbs. up)........ idsosbncpunisualia $17.00-18.50 
BRST NON i a da are 15.00-17.00 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)...................... 17.00-18.50 
POT UN cess endless eat auct eum Ee 15.00-17.00 
Yearling Steers—Choice ......................-..---- 17.00-18.50 
Yearling Steers—Good .................2..22---2:-20---+ 15.00-17.00 
OURO: oss wkcdcscsiceecsicscccases cons avistencaedeucaad 12.00-13.00 
NEAIOTS—GHOMG. iis Sisinie tested tecctescpeeces esi 15.00-17.00 


WORIET AR OG, soo accssen senna Araceisteteetoms 14.00-15.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 

Lambs—Choice (all weights).......................- 17.00-19.50 

Beare GOOG i cade eh ek ete 16.00-18.50 

MUI NROO, sss c atlases ees sasaeeatebnes 8.00- 9.00 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 

Loins—S-12 Ib: SVEPRREC.........-..---.snncsnsedninscnis 14.00-15.50 


*45 lbs. down. 


Dee. 15, 1938 


14.00-16.00 
16.00-18.00 
14.00-16.00 
16.00-18.00 
14.00-16.00 
11.50-12.00 
14.00-16.00 
12.50-14.00 


15.50-17.00 
14.50-16.00 
8.00- 9.00 


12.50-14.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in Jan. 1, Dec. 1, 
Pounds 19397 19388 
BUTOTENG WOOL os css as. tend sen ek zie 42,450,000 37,632,000 
Gured Meee soni an aie aes 15,900,000 15,005,000 
PLambrand: mutton: <..222.::.,56.2:5 3,519,000 3,171,000 
BPO MeN OEIC osc ee kecce cscs aes 149,026,000 73,771,000 
RO IE I satan scesssics 56,309,000 34,739,000 
PORN WORE cities 220,723,000 190,632,000 
Miscellaneous. ....-..cc2.-:-.2s55..c6 72,137,000 54,251,000 

OGRA ANCBUS 5: éiécva2e ree 560,064,000 409,201,000 
BI ., sosshpeciepsiitiala ninco seloracenehidaiceniie 107,109,000 74,499,000 
PHOVEH DOULTY ces Fe eee 139,188,000 118,088,000 
Creamery butter ........................ 127,805,000 159,254,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) ............ 2,092,000 3,670,000 


*Cured or in process ef cure. +Subject to revision. 
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Jan. 1, 
1938 

46,985,000 
13,985,000 
2,895,000 
116,313,000 
59,705,000 
222,547,000 
67,225,000 
529,655,000 
53,693,000 
123,500,000 
42,953,000 
3,951,000 


Jan. 3, 1938 


$16.00-18.00 $14.50-16.50 


13.00-14.50 
13.50-16.00 
12.00-14.00 
13.50-14.50 
12.00-13.50 
11.00-11.50 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


17.00-18.00* 
16.00-17.00* 
8.00- 9.00 


14.50-16.00 


Five-Year 
Average 


89,538,000 
23,064,000 
4,918,000 
161,296,000 
71,350,000 
327,709,000 
88,154,000 
760,029,000 
98,046,000 
132,485,000 
56,364,000 
2,363,000 
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5,266 
6,357 
5,500 
9,400 


7,806 
5,034 
9,775 
6,083 


2,865 
7,565 
2,469 
4,011 


9,550 
1,388 


2,140 
0,140 


HIDE PRICES 
AT HIGH POINT 
BY J.E.P. 


IDES HAVE REACHED MAKXI- 

mum price altitudes for the pres- 
ent. The market, both for country and 
packer stock, is quiet; the futures mar- 
ket is on soft footing. Packer steer 
hides are selling in a range of 14 to 
121%4 cents; cow hides, 11% to 12 cents. 
Small packer hides are quoted at 10% 
to 11 cents for native steers and cows; 
country hides, 7 to 9 cents. 

Shoe machinery is fairly active, al- 
though production has decreased during 
the past ninety days, following three 
months of heavy output. Buyers are 
resisting increased shoe prices, although 
tanners have practically exhausted their 
stocks of low-cost leather, forcing manu- 
facturers to use more expensive mate- 
rials than went into winter shoes. 

Futures will be determined by con- 
sumer purchasing power, a normal 
spring season being confidently expected. 
Any price adjustment must be upward, 
especially in higher-cost men’s shoes. 
Leather is active after a prolonged quiet 
period. Tanners are operating close to 
capacity, expecting continuance. 

Recently hide stocks have shown a 
rising tendency, due to increased im- 
ports, as the domestic take-off has 
dwindled perceptibly. Lower quality of 
winter hides and prospects for heavier 
cattle supplies later in the winter are 
factors affecting prices. 


ADVERSE INFLUENCES 
IN WOOL TRADE 
BY J.E.P. 


ya INFLUENCES AFFECT 
wool trade adversely. Speculation 
is at low ebb. Mills are buying from 
hand to mouth, uncertain what the im- 
mediate future has in store. Narrow 
outlets mean inactivity and are not con- 
ducive to appreciation. In- brief, the 
market is in a rut, despite constant 
reiteration of a luminous immediate 
future. An open winter has paralyzed 
heavy-clothing trade, especially in over- 
coats. What the British trade treaty 
will do is still in the sphere of specula- 
tion. Higher prices abroad which would 
favorably influence this market, are not 
in the cards, apparently. The British 
market is being sustained solely by gov- 
ernment orders, unsettled credit condi- 
tions on the Continent putting a crimp 
on exports, while the China situation 
has practically closed that outlet for 
cheap clothing. The British treaty prom- 
ises to restrain contracting the new 
domestic clip in the West, at least until 
dealers know just where they are. Brit- 
ish manufacturers are confident that 
the pact will furnish them at least a 
measure of relief by opening this mar- 
ket to their wares. 
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Railroads need it too! 
































OMEWHERE around 200 million dol- 
lars are spent each year by American 
farmers for fertilizer. 


That is a lot of money when you look 
at it in total. But it’s mighty well spent, 
when you consider what would happen 
to the land without it. 


Now railroads are something like farm 
lands. They need “fertilizer” too. They 
need to have money put back into them, 
if they are going to keep on giving the 
finest transportation service in the world. 


Even during the past eight years—which 
were lean ones for railroads—about 23; 
billion dollars have been “ploughed back” 
into developing better service and more 
efficient operations. This is over and 
above the more than 91/, billions spent 
during the same period for maintenance 
of roadway and equipment—all of which 
has made possible faster, safer and more 
dependable freight and passenger sched- 
ules. 






WASHINGTON, D.C. 


When you look at figures like these, you 
can see that railroads need more than 
bare running expenses. Unless they can 
keep on making improvements, their cost 
of doing business will go up and their 
service to farmers and other shippers 
will go down. 


That’s why the railroads have worked 
out a program which calls for such com- 
mon-sense treatment as this: 


Treat the railroads as a business. Give 
them reasonable freedom to “price” their 
only product — transportation service. 
Give them greater freedom to adjust 
rates to meet competitive situations, to 
adjust services to the demands of traffic; 
and to adjust expenses to the condition 
of their business. And give them equality 
of treatment and opportunity — equality 
with other forms of transportation in 
matters of regulation, taxation, subsidy 
and the like. 


You'll find the whole program interest- 
ing. Send for your copy today. 


eneenal 





-Eastern mill buying is restricted to 
immediate needs. Twelve-month Texas 
wools are in relatively strong position, 
selling at 66 to 67 cents, scoured basis; 
held at 68 to 70 cents. Limited quanti- 
ties of choice clips and graded wools 
have changed hands at 70 to 72 cents, 
running staple combing length. This is 
3 to 5 cents under November prices and 
means 23 cents for heavy wools shrink- 
ing 68 per cent to 30 cents for light 
wools shrinking only 58 per cent. Eight- 
month Texas wools are selling in small 
quantities at 60 to 62 cents, equivalent 
to around 25 cents in the grease for 
average wool shrinking 59 per cent; 23 
to 24 cents for heavy wool shrinking 62 


per cent; and 26 to 27 cents for light- 
shrinking, 56 per cent stock. 

Values of original bag territory wools 
are considerably below the November 
high point. Good French combing length 
fine territory wools in original bags are 
selling at 65 to 68 cents; odd lots, below 
65 cents, sizable packages costing 65 to 
66 cents. Grease price basis is 22 to 23 
cents for average wools shrinking 66 
per cent; 20 to 21 cents for wools 
shrinking 69 to 70 per cent; and 24 to 
25 cents for 63 to 64 per cent shrinks. 

Unfilled orders in many lines promise 
to keep mills busy during the first quar- 
ter of 1939. No interest is yet mani- 
fested in heavy-weight goods for next 


























supplies. 


The Greatest Livestock Market 
on the Pacific Coast! 


TRATEGICALLY located to serve the requirements 
of more than three million consumers in the 
fastest growing section of the United States, the Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards is the greatest Livestock 
Market in the West. Because the daily requirements 
of the meat industry are always known, supplies 
coming into the market are so well regulated that the 
Los Angeles market has become widely known as the 
most stable market in America. 


Centered at the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards is the 
buying power of the four National packers, as well as 
more than a score of major independent packers, as 
well as numerous smaller slaughterers. These buyers 
have a weekly demand for approximately 10,000 
Cattle, 3,000 Calves, 20,000 Hogs and 25,0900 Sheep 
and Lambs. This means open competition and a price 
basis fair to both buyer and seller. 


Visitors at the American National Livestock Associa- 
tion convention, and the great Treasure Island Beef 
Cattle Show at San Francisco, are cordially invited to 
visit this modern Central Market, which draws upon 
practically every western state for its meat food 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 


"The Great Western Market" 
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fall, as the long-range outlet is obscured 
by the prospects of increasing British 
imports; also a possible reduction in the 
domestic duty on raw wool. Consider- 
able new business in women’s wear has 
been booked, but worsteds are slow sale. 
Maintenance of present wool prices de- 
pends on booking new orders. 


Mills are reluctant about making 
future commitments in the face of un- 
certain outlook, the spread between 
domestic and foreign quotations having 
approached the equivalent of the import 
duty, gearing the domestic market 
closely to world prices. Ample supplies 
are available in the principal exporting 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere, 
the foreign situation exerting a check 
on domestic prices. 

Inventories of finished fabrics are not 
heavy, but numerous factors are operat- 
ing against any sustained rise in raw 
wool values, including possibility of 
tariff reduction, normal foreign and 
domestic supplies, and restricted wool 
buying. A major uncertainty is in- 
creased foreign competition both in 
fabrics and raw wool which are not ex- 
pected to clarify for several months. 


CORN BELT CATTLE FEEDING 
7 PER CENT OVER YEAR AGO 


HE NUMBER OF CATTLE ON 

feed January 1 for market in the 
eleven Corn Belt states was 7 per cent 
larger than at the beginning of 1938, 
according to estimate by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This increase 
was partially offset by decreases in most 
other important feeding areas. 

The 7 per cent increase follows an 
estimated 15 per cent increase made a 
year ago. These two increases, however, 
will not bring the volume of cattle feed- 
ing in the Corn Belt up to that in 
years of large corn production prior to 
drought years. The number on feed 
this year in the eastern Corn Belt, how- 
ever, is the largest in many years, but 
the number in the western Corn Belt 
is still below most years before 1934. 

Cattle on feed in the eleven western 
states on January 1 was estimated at 
12 per cent smaller than a year earlier, 
with decreases in nearly all states. The 
number on feed in Texas and Oklahoma 
is also below a year earlier. Shipments 
of feeder cattle into the Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, feeding area this fall 
have been much smaller than the record 
movement last year and the smallest in 
five years. 

Weights of cattle in Corn Belt feed- 
lots, when they were put on feed, show 
larger proportions of 750- to 1,000-pound 
cattle and feeder calves than a year ago 
and a smaller proportion under 1750 
pounds. Cattle will probably be fed 
longer this year than usual. 

July-December shipments from stock 
yards markets were about 6 per cent 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 














larger than last year and the largest 
since 1931. Direct shipments were also 
larger. 

Estimated number of cattle on feed 
January 1, 1939, as a percentage of the 
number on January 1, 1938, for the Corn 
Belt states, was as follows: 


CO sess dao wictesien ae eer ae 108 
RMPRRIR ORS Sct Sth oe ea ie ee ha 100 
WRN ac chcde tones aria een ee 108 
LORNA obit sn Se ac caresrceate ae 90 
WT MORTIMER 30 oc cette oc Peas teets Yall tare 105 
MEINE sass oh fe gccsled tae oe 100 
RR seeds tt aiid ocs ciel acta 108 
WIRD ket cheese ee 112 
ORGY IO cs oe nace tuteere etn 115 
INE RN es 3 a ated Le 108 
I RP er he ew te 120 
Corn Belt (weighted)..........0.0000.00000..... 107 


Number of cattle on feed in West on 
January 1 (000 omitted) : 


1939 19388 1987 1936 


MIOMGABA 2ccc.sic.:555 le 2S 2S :24 
[a a a a a. 7 
Wyoming .............. 13 16 15 12 
i —— 124 1438 144 120 
New Mexico.......... ae 642 8 8 
PVVIODR:  csccicteiess: 99 111 107 98 
WON ee tecetagie. 30 385 85 35 
SUM 2 20 27 28 = 25 
Washington ........ 17 18 20 14 
Oregon ................ 20 20 23 2 
California ............ 120 152 1388 100 
NORA ict siecticdieess 144 150 115 120 
Oklahoma ............ 14 15 5 16 


0 
BE icviscannnees 678 758 698 618 


LIVE STOCK REGIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


be attached to the slight fluctuations 
from 1930 through 1938. The average 
percentage of above 81 is directly in 
line with the trend of the census fig- 
ures quoted in the first table, but it 
is doubtful whether the estimates can 
be accurate within fluctuations of 0.1 
per cent. However, this question is 
unimportant. 

More significant is the rise of posi- 
tion for Texas. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that the rain- 
fall situation was more favorable there 
than farther north during the past 
few years. From 3,360,000 head of 
sheep in 1920, Texas has increased 
its production until in 1938 it was esti- 
mated to have 9,100,000 head. Its 
position with reference to the country 
as a whole is therefore remarkable, 
and its tremendous increase, to some 
extent, measures the decrease which 
must have taken place to the north 
throughout the drought years. The last 
table presented shows how uniform the 
percentage of sheep population west 
of the Mississippi has remained since 
1929. The following table shows the 
position of Texas since 1921, but em- 
phasizes the fact that since 1929 it 
has risen from 13 per cent of the total 
sheep population to 19.5 per cent. 


Fe eeisiericoisgnis 9.0 DB iicsscincininne 13.0 
ES ps ninpncenonti 10.9 Be ientisiccviacte 15.8 
Be cwininieininien 11.0 Bedeicnnars 14.1 
Be ipicincnccninsatd 10.7 icin stata 14.6 
Bei eeisiememnes 11.0 Ten 15.7 
WS ic diiniacasionis 11.7 De ltsicsiess 16.6 
Nn 11.6 De aiiosticaretrenis 15.2 
SRT cehcinanchsleones 12.1 Ti ceckcsccnced 15.6 
a cianiccacinaietc 12.2 eae iiecen 18.6 
De nitniiate 19.5 


Just what direction these trends will 
take in the future is difficult to say. 
However, the prevailing idea that the 
live-stock industry is so old that noth- 
ing new can be expected from it, seems 
thoroughly unwarranted. The changes 
which have taken place geographically 
in cattle, sheep, and swine in the past 
ten years would provide problems in 
most businesses which would create 
national comment and probably lead to 
new legislation, business failures, and 
the complete exhaustion of business 
executives. The only advantage the 
live-stock man has is that most of the 
changes have taken place before he is 
aware of them and he does not have 
the preliminary worry which other busi- 
nesses provide. Whether the changes 
are economical or political, whether 
they are due to natural or human 
causes, or whether they are beneficent 
or evil are questions which each stock- 
man must answer to his own satis- 
faction. 








HII INTERMOUNTAIN 
|| LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION LIVESTOCK CREDIT CORPORATION 


| F. E, HANKS, Manager 


Guesswork Means Grief! 


But you take no chance in consigning to the 


Intermountain Livestock Marketing Association 


Stock Yards Station, Denver, Colorado 


EXPERT YARDMEN secure MAXIMUM FILL—SKILLED SALESMEN show your cattle, hogs, 
and sheep to the BEST BUYERS! IT PAYS—ASK OUR CUSTOMERS—tThey are Everywhere. 


THROUGH OUR CREDIT CORPORATION 


Intermountain Livestock Credit Association 


Stock Yards Station, Denver, Colorado 


Loans are made on cattle and sheep to responsible feeders and producers at an interest 
rate of 5 per cent. OUR LOANS SINCE 1930 EXCEED TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS! 


A Convenient Combination—Marketing and Credit 
Represented on All Principal Markets 


INTERMOUNTAIN 


J. A. LAMB, Manager 





| | 
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FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


HE WORLD FACES ANOTHER 

wheat crisis due to surplus, warns 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, estimating exportable wheat sup- 
plies at 1,140,000,000 bushels by July 31, 
1939, and world import demand only 
540,000,000 bushels. The Institute sug- 
gested the only solution as “restricting 
production by means of reducing the 
area sown,” but it recognized the diffi- 
culties of such solution. ... A United 
Press statement from London says that 
the International Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee has reached an agreement in 
principle to recommend convocation of 
a world wheat conference at which 
twenty-one nations, comprising the 
world’s principal wheat countries, would 
be represented. . . . The United States, 
through the Surplus Commodities Credit 
Corporation, is reported prepared to 
make available to the Red Cross 500,000 
bushels of wheat per month for the next 
six months, “at a purely nominal fig- 
ure,” to be distributed impartially 
among Spanish civilians. 


* * * 


“Outlook for Canadian live stock in 
1939 is quite good,” according to Presi- 
dent J. S. McLean, of Canada Packers, 
Ltd. He declared that, while wheat 
must still be Canada’s chief crop, a sub- 
stantial part of it must be converted into 
secondary products—cattle, hogs, sheep, 
milk, butter, eggs, etc. “For these sec- 
ondary products the outlook for 1939 is 
good,” he said. “Beef cattle prices were 
reasonably satisfactory in 1938 and have 
been improved by the United States- 
Canadian trade agreement.” ... The 
number of slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing plants in operation in Canada in 1937 
was 138. 


The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 


a 


A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 
With sling and roller attachments. The 


perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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Foot-and-mouth disease is gaining 
ground in the south of Sweden, reports 
the commerce department’s “Foodstuffs 
Round the World.” The country has 
abandoned its stamping-out method of 
combating the disease, and instead is 
now isolating infected farms. ... For 
the second time in succession the Slough 
Christmas Cattle Show and Sale was 
postponed owing to an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease, according to the 
Meat Trades Journal (London).... This 
journal also reports a particularly viru- 
lent outbreak of the disease in the Pil- 
grim’s Rest district, Transvaal, and a 
threatened outbreak in the Kruger Na- 
tional Park of the eastern Transvaal. 


* * * 


“Long-range weather forecasting,” 
says Gordon P. Boals, assistant govern- 
ment agricultural attaché, Berlin, Ger- 
many, “has occupied the interest of 
meteorologists for many years. The first 
use of such forecasts in a broad popu- 
lar way has been developed in Germany. 
According to German reports, these fore- 
casts have proved highly satisfactory. 
Experience over a much longer period 
of time will be necessary, however, be- 
fore the methods used can be accepted 
without reserve. Furthermore, the fore- 
casts cover conditions over a compara- 
tively small area. Their application to 
the United States, for example, could be 
determined only after long trial. The 
German forecasts are not strictly long 
range, because so far they are limited 
to ten-day periods. They are especially 
helpful to agriculturists in countries like 
Germany, however, because of the in- 
clement weather that is frequently ex- 
perienced at harvest time.” 


6 a= 


W. Ladejinsky, associate agricultural 
economist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in an article, “Soviet State 
Grain Farms,” published in “Foreign 
Agriculture,” states: “The state grain 
farm is one form of Soviet reorganiza- 
tion of the country’s agricultural sys- 
tem along collectivistic lines. These 
farms were expected to supply the Soviet 
government with certain quantities of 
grain at reasonable prices, and in doing 
so to illustrate the advantages of large- 
scale agriculture versus small-scale, in- 
dividual-peasant farming. Because of 
poor land allotted to them in many 
cases, inefficient management, lack of 
skilled workers, and the underlying 
theoretical concepts that could not stand 
the test of practical application, the 
state grain farms did not succeed in 
coping with the tasks assigned them.” 


* * * 


“Like a Wild West cowpuncher, green- 
grocer Thomas Ward lassoed a fear- 
maddened cow which broke loose from a 
slaughter-house and ran wild in the 
streets of East Ham, E. Unlike a cow- 
boy, however, Mr. Ward, hanging to the 
rope, fell to the ground and injured his 


face.”—Daily Express (London)... . : A 
remarkable story of how a cow killed a 
full-grown panther is mentioned in Meat 
Trades’ Journal (London). The story 
comes from Gudalur, in the Nilgiri Hills, 
and is vouched for by local huntsmen. 
The cow and its calf were tethered out- 
side a house at night. One morning a 
dead panther was found near-by, gored 
through the heart, and the cow’s horns 
were covered with blood. 
* * K 


In the Pastoral Review (Melbourne) 
we read of severe penalties imposed in 
South Africa in connection with the 
stealing of stock. Recent cases include 
a native, who was convicted of stealing 
twenty-five head of cattle, being sen- 
tenced to twelve months imprisonment, 
six strokes with the cane, and ordered 
to pay £155 (say $775) compensation 
(or a further four months imprison- 
ment). Another case resulted in eighteen 
months imprisonment with hard labor, 
on being convicted of stealing 280 sheep. 


* * * 


Virtual fixation of prices for steers in 
Argentina has resulted from government 
subsidy for cattle breeders, according to 
the Times of Argentina. . . . Patagonia 
wool growers have asked for state assist- 
ance because of “the situation of the in- 
ternational wool industry and the un- 
favorable position of the Patagonian 
growers with regard to exporting their 
product,” suggesting, among other things, 
bilateral treaties with Japan and Ger- 
many. 

* * * 


Denmark’s stock of hogs, approximate- 
ly 5,500,000 head in 1932, has been re- 
duced to 3,089,000 head, we read in 
“Foodstuffs Round the World.” Gradual 
reduction has been carried out to make 
numbers correspond to the quota of Brit- 
ish business and estimated home hog 


requirements. 
* * * 


Africa’s new live-stock and meat mar- 
keting scheme calls for a levy on cattle 
slaughtered and the use of such levy for 
a bounty on the export of slaughter beef 
or cattle, according to “Foodstuffs 
Round the World,” a commerce depart- 
ment publication. Levies for the same 
purpose are also made on hogs and sheep. 

a * * 


The government of Mexico has issued 
an embargo against exportation of cat- 
tle to the United States. Under the em- 
bargo, cattlemen must obtain a permit 
from the Department of Economy before 
shipping live stock. 


* * * 


During the present season 35,000 rein- 
deer have been slaughtered in Finland, 
according to reports. The number killed 
represents 1,300 tons of meat. Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries take the 
greater proportion of exports in the 
form of smoked hams, tinned and fresh 
meat. 
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MEAT BOARD IN MIDST 
OF RETAILER CAMPAIGN 


CHEDULE OF A MEAT MER- 
S chandising campaign by the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board, starting 
January 3 and continuing through Feb- 
ruary 28, includes meetings of meat re- 
tailers in fifty-six cities in the East and 
South. In New York, one of the first 
cities on the program, a two weeks’ cam- 
paign carried the meat story to house- 
wives, teachers, students, and caterers, 
as well as to meat retailers. 

The retailer campaign is designed to 
reach the nation’s retail meat dealers 
with information helpful to them in their 
job as ultimate salesman for the live- 
stock and meat industry. 

The program is featuring beef-, pork-, 
and lamb-cutting demonstrations. New 
cuts and new cutting methods are shown. 
New ideas in meat displays, meat adver- 
tising, and the pricing of meat cuts are 
explained. Instructions are given in how 
to sell the more slowly moving cuts and 
how to make these cuts more attractive 
and more salable. The latest facts con- 
cerning modern meat cookery and the 
food value of meat are emphasized in 
such a way that they may be passed on 
to housewives. 


FARM WORKER MIGRANTS 
TOTAL HUNDRED THOUSANDS 


IVE MAJOR MIGRATIONS OF 
farm workers, involving several hun- 
dred thousand who hit the trail each 
year in dilapidated cars and trucks look- 
ing for work in harvest fields, are noted 
in a study of the public employment sys- 
tem just completed under the auspices 
of the Public Administration Committee 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
“The bulk of this migratory labor,” 
the report states, “may be roughly 
classified according to region or crop as: 
Southeast migration, berry-crop migra- 
tion, western cotton, sugar-beet, and 
Pacific coast migrations. 

“The southeast migration begins in 
Florida in the winter and spring when 
seasonal workers are required for the 
harvesting of citrus, berry, and other 
fruit and truck crops. The workers 
come mainly from Florida, Alabama, and 
Georgia. From Florida some of them go 
to the peach orchards in Georgia, but 
many more northward for the straw- 
berry, potato, and vegetable harvests of 
the Atlantic seaboard from South Caro- 
lina to New Jersey. From here they re- 
turn in the fall to the Far South. It 
has been estimated that this migration 
includes 10,000 to 20,000 people. 

“The berry-crop migration takes place 
throughout a wide area of states east of 
the Mississippi. Some workers follow 
the season all the way from the Gulf 
states to Lake Michigan. A large con- 
centration of migratory berry pickers is 
found in northern Florida, North Caro- 
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lina, and southern New Jersey in the 
east, and Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Michigan in the west. The number fluc- 
tuates extremely with the drastic yearly 
variations in the size of the crop. 

“The western cotton migration occurs 
in the region from central Texas to Cali- 
fornia, where cotton plantations tend to 
be large and have only enough resident 
labor to take care of the planting. When 
the time arrives for cotton chopping and 
picking, thousands of extra workers 
must be imported. They are recruited 
from a wide area. Labor migrates from 
southern Texas into Oklahoma, and from 
Missouri and Arkansas as far west as 
California. It has been estimated that 


in Texas and Oklahoma alone there are 
as many as 50,000 migratory cotton 
pickers. 

“The sugar-beet migration is a major 
labor movement in the mountain states. 
Unlike other seasonal crops, however, 
labor is required for a relatively long 
period, usually about six months. An- 
other peculiarity is that the sugar refin- 
eries themselves, through contracts with 
the growers, take the initiative in the 
recruitment of labor. 

“The Pacific coast migration consti- 
tutes the greatest movement of seasonal 
farm labor in the United States. Here 
the workers move north through fertile 
valleys of. California into Oregon and 
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DO | FEEL TOUGH? 
JUST THINK WHAT 
} CUDAHY’S ALL- 
PURPOSE MINERALS 
WOULD DO FOR ME! 


What Will Minerals De? 


In a test recently completed at a lead- 
ing Experiment Station two groups of 
cows were fed and handled as nearly 
alike as possible except that one group 
received a mineral supplement. The 
results in favor of the mineral fed 
cows were more calves, fewer cases of 
difficult calving, heavier gains, calves 
weighed more at weaning, fewer cows 
failed to get with calf, fewer calves 

were born dead, fewer calves 

were weak at birth and fewer 

calves died. These advantages 

are often overlooked, yet it 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
Dept. CP-2, Kansas City, Kans. 

Please send me your FREE BOOK— 
“THE MINERAL NEEDS OF CAT- 
TLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY.” 








is often these very things that will 
determine whether your feeding 
operations will be profitable. 


SATISFY THAT 
MINERAL HUNGER! 


Make sure that your livestock is 
not suffering from mineral hunger. 
Cudahy’s All-Purpose Mineral Feed 
is a simple mineral mixture for all 
kinds of livestock and poultry. It is 
high in quality and low in cost. Ask 
your local feed dealer or write for our 
free book. 
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Washington. Citrus, cotton, fruit, hops, 
vegetables, and other crops require a 
large supply of labor at seasonal peaks. 
Workers are drawn from throughout the 
West in substantial numbers. Many Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Mexicans 
are used. It is estimated that 150,000 
migratory workers are employed an- 
nually in California alone.” 

The report urges need for reorganiz- 
ing farm placement in public employ- 
ment service and recommends closer 
federal-state co-operation in the farm 
labor job service. 


OVER HUNDRED BILLION 
POUNDS MILK USED YEARLY 


ORE THAN  100,000,000,000 

pounds of milk are produced and 
consumed in the United States each 
year. Production on farms in the United 
States in recent years has averaged 
about 103,000,000,000 pounds, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In addition to this “farm” produced milk, 
about 3,000,000,000 pounds are produced 
in areas not classified as “farms” near 
cities and villages. 

Of the total, more than 30,000,000,000 
pounds are consumed in cities and vil- 
lages as fluid milk and cream. This con- 
sumption in terms of its milk equivalent 
represents nearly a third of the total 
production each year. 

More than half the total production 
each year goes into manufactured dairy 
products, such as butter, cheese, evapo- 
rated milk, condensed milk, ice cream, 
malted milk, ete. Creamery butter pro- 
duction takes more than 30,000,000,000 
pounds of milk each year. Another 10 
per cent is used for producing butter on 
the farm. Cheese accounts for nearly 
6 per cent of all milk produced each 
year, and ice cream for 3 to 4 per cent. 
Farm folks consume an additional 12,- 
000,000,000 or 13,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk annually. 

The bureau reports that in 1936 pro- 
duction of milk in the United States was 
approximately 825 pounds per person. 


POOR TRAPPING MAKES 
COYOTE A BIGGER PEST 


N THE WESTERN RANGES A 

four-legged coyote is a pest to live- 
stock men, but a three-legged coyote is 
worse. The latter, called “peglegs” in 
that country, are those which have 
escaped from a trap with the loss of one 
foot, usually a forefoot. 


Because they are handicapped in catch- 
ing the swifter wild animals such as 
jackrabbits and rodents, they prey on 
small domestic animals such as sheep, 
goats, and occasionally calves. Their 
handicap increases their boldness. The 
average coyote is a help to the farmer 
to the extent in which he feeds on 
rodents and rabbits. These make up 
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about one-third the food of the average 
coyote, but only about one-fifth that of 
the “peglegs.” 

From these observations the Biological 
Survey points out that the crippled 
coyote which escapes because of inex- 
pert trapping and poor traps is more 
of a tax upon live stock than the coyote 
which has not been trapped. 


The Biological Survey made a study 
of the stomachs of 161 “pegleg” coyotes. 
The results confirmed the prejudice 
against crippled coyotes long held by 
observant ranchers—and showed the 
value of careful trapping. They found 
that live stock such as sheep and goats 
—rarely calves, colts, or hogs—accounted 
for 13% per cent of the food of normal 
coyotes but made up about 21 per cent 
of the diet of cripples. 


BY-PRODUCTS HELP 
LIVE ANIMAL PRICES 


ATTLE AND LAMB BY-PRODUCTS 
t returns, by offsetting operating 
costs, often enable the packer to pay 
for live stock more than he can get for 
the meat, we read in Meat and Live 
Stock Digest. 

The table below presents a compari- 
son of average yearly live-stock prices 
per cwt. at Chicago with the average 
yearly wholesale prices received at New 
York for the meat obtained per cwt. of 
live animal. The price relationships 
vary, of course, with changes in by- 
product values and in the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution. In every case 
cattle prices were greater than the 
amount received for the beef; in the 
case of lambs, five out of nine years the 
average price of live lambs was greater 
than the amount received for the dressed 
product. 

Bold face is used where the animal 
price is higher. 


Received Paid Received Paid 


for for for for 
beef* eattlet lamb* lambs 
1928....$12.75 $14.65 $12.59 $14.62 


1929.... 12.54 14.03 13.12 14.36 
1930.... 10.53 12.00 9.96 9.65 


1931... 8.12 8.98 8.10 7.51 
1932..... 7.02 7.38 6.80 5.90 
1933.... 5.24 5.88 6.44 6.40 
1934.... 6.66 7.06 7.36 7.70 
1935.... 9.55 10.93 8.05 8.60 
1936..... 7.99 9.17 8.65 9.72 


*For the 58 pounds of beef, or 48 pounds 
of lamb, obtained per live ewt. 

+Good grade steers, 900-1,100 pounds, or 
good grade lambs, 90 pounds down. 


CHANGES AND GROWTH 
IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


OW THE DAIRY INDUSTRY HAS 
grown in all regions of the country, 
from fewer than 11,000,000 cows in the 
1870’s to about 25,000,000 now, is told 
in a special article in the December 
“Agricultural Situation,” monthly publi- 


cation of the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. The largest number on record 
was 26,931,000 in 1934. 

Largest expansion, both in numbers of 
cows and in production of manufactured 
dairy products, has been in the west 
north central states. In the 1870's this 
region had about 16 per cent of all the 
cows. Now it has nearly 28 per cent. 
In the 1870’s the west north central 
states manufactured 14 per cent of the 
dairy products. Now this region manu- 
factures 35 per cent. 

The study reveals that nearly 24 per 
cent of the approximately 25,000,000 milk 
cows in the country are in the east north 
central states, about 20 per cent in the 
south central states, 13 per cent in the 
north Atlantic states, 9 per cent in the 
western states, and 8 per cent in the 
south Atlantic states. 

A somewhat different distribution of 
manufactured production of dairy prod- 
ucts is shown. The west north central 
states lead with about 35 per cent, fol- 
lowed by the east north central group 
with 30 per cent, the south central states 
13 per cent, the western states 12 per 
cent, north Atlantic states 6 per cent, 
and south Atlantic states 5 per cent. 

In the past four years only about 16 
per cent of the milk produced in the 
north Atlantic states was utilized in the 
production of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts, exclusive of farm butter. The great 
bulk of the milk was used as fluid milk 
and cream, and about 4 per cent as farm 
butter. 

In the east north central states manu- 
factured products utilized 59 per cent of 
the milk, and farm butter 4 per cent. 
In the west north central region, 66 
per cent was utilized for manufactured 
products and 7 per cent for farm butter. 
In the western states about half the milk 
goes into manufactured products. 

In the southern states more milk is 
used in the production of farm butter 
than in all the factory-made dairy prod- 
ucts combined. Farm butter and fluid 
uses are the important outlets for milk 
in the South. In the south Atlantic 
states only 7 per cent and in the south 
central states 20 per cent of the milk 
produced is utilized in factory produc- 
tion. 

The outlook for the next few years is 
for increasing numbers of milk cows in 
all sections of the country. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


CONTROL OF EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS, 
by Dr. H. W. Schoening, chief in path- 
ology, Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Write the Horse and Mule Associa- 
tion of America, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. Ask for Leaflet No. 
234. Price, 3 cents. Financial loss to 
farmers from the sleeping sickness 
disease totaled $4,250,000 in 1937 and 
$2,100,000 in 1938, in addition to other 
losses, such as veterinary expense, 
loss of use of animals, etc. 
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REARING FOALS AND LAMBS By THE USE 


oF COLOSTRUM, BLOOD SERUM AND 
SUBSTITUTE MILKS, by J. A. Gamble, 
formerly senior milk technologist, 
Animal Husbandry Division, and I. P. 
Earle, associate biochemist, and Paul 
E. Howe, principal chemist, Animal 
Nutrition Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Technical Bulletin No. 661. 
For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price 10 
cents. 


WINTER Sports. Issued by California 


Region Forest Service, 760 Market 
Street, San Francisco. Cattlemen 
who want to take their skis along 
when they go to the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association conven- 
tion in San Francisco—February 15- 
17—can learn about the snow sports 
in the vast National Forest domains 
of California from this booklet. Cali- 
fornia offers four major winter sport 
regions, in each of which the enthu- 
siast may indulge in almost any form 
of winter play. 


Our NATIONAL PROBLEM AND ITs SoLvu- 


TION, published by farmers, business- 
men and laborers of Okanogan County, 
Washington. The booklet, holding 
farm surpluses to be the cause of the 
depression, proposes a plan to insure 
cost of production for farm products 
by turning surluses to new uses or, 
if possible, to foreign markets. Con- 
version to power alcohol of surpluses 
is the preferred solution of the prob- 
lem of putting the farmer back to 
normal when he would be using “about 
70 per cent of the country’s motor 
fuel, and he will furnish about 65 per 
cent of the nation’s buying power.” 
None of the measures thus far passed 
have removed the cause of the depres- 
sion, it is declared, the booklet listing 
the RFC as merely an emergency 
measure, and “mere loans will help no- 
body for any length of time;” the 
Farm Board as causing a big loss to 
farmers and the nation; the Bank Act 
of 1933 as only a deposit insuring 
measure not creative of buying power; 
AAA as not decreasing or controlling 
production but simply increasing it, 
and “increase of the surplus will cause 
decrease of farm prices;” soil conser- 
vation as “increasing products without 
taking care of surplus,” although “cer- 
tainly we should practice soil con- 
servation, but the surplus must be 
disposed of;” domestic allotment plan 
and ever-normal granary as unwork- 
able, although allotment provision 
may work if disposition of surplus is 
provided for; labor and social se- 
curity measures as workable only 
under normal conditions and _ not 
creative of employment. Creation of 
our surplus has come about through 
displacement of horses by cars, trucks, 
and tractors, loss of foreign markets, 
and “surplus of foodstuffs on the 
markets of the civilized world for the 
first time in about 3,000 years,” ac- 
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cording to the pamphlet. Protective 
tariffs are what we need now, for “we 
cannot well exchange goods profitably 
any longer.” Surplus was at the bot- 
tom of former depressions, it is ex- 
plained, and “the surplus must now 
be removed that the law of supply and 
demand may become operative.” 


KARAKUL SHEEP. Department of Agri- 


culture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1632. 
For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price 5 
cents. Karakul sheep are important 
chiefly because they produce lambskin 
suitable for fur. The lambskins are 
divided into three general classes 
designated by the trade names broad- 
tail, Persian, and caracul. The hardi- 
ness of this breed, which origi- 
nated in west-central Asia, it is 
pointed out, would be a _ valuable 
characteristic if bred into native 
flocks in some sections of the south- 
western states where the climate is 
similar to that of Bokhara. Only 
three importations from their native 
country have been made, one in 1909, 
one in 1913, and the last in 1914. 
Further direct importations have been 
prohibited by law in order to prevent 
the introduction into the United States 
of animal diseases prevalent in Asia. 


PIONEERING IN WESTERN AGRICULTURE. 


Bulletin No. 282. Utah State Agricul- 
tural School, Logan, Utah, 160 pp. 
Illustrated. The bulletin is a resume 
of the first half century of research— 
1888 to 1938—at the Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. “The first 
agricultural experiment in Utah was 
begun on July 23 and 24, 1847, when 
the advance group of Mormon pio- 
neers under the urgent necessity for 
food, plowed and irrigated five acres 
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of land near the center of what is 
now Salt Lake City. This they planted 
to potatoes, and again irrigated the 
soil with water diverted from City 
Creek. This marked the beginning of 
modern irrigation in America and is 
recognized as the first community ef- 
fort by Nordic people to supplement 
natural precipitation with stream 
water. . . . The second agricultural 
experiment like the first was born of 
necessity. A group of Utah farmers 
found their farm lands, which had for 
years been irrigated with water from 
Malad Creek near Bear River City, 


so impregnated with alkali that 


growth of crops was impossible. In 
desperation they plowed and seeded 
the dry land above the canal. The 
ripened dry-farm grain which they 
harvested in the fall of 1863 was al- 
most as much a gift of heaven to 
these transplanted, old-world Mormon 
converts as manna to the children of 
Israel. Thus, dry farming, which has 
since spread to all states in the arid 
west, had its beginning. But with the 
extension of irrigation, dry farming 
and grazing in Utah, new and more 
complex problems developed.” These 
problems led to establishment of the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. The Hatch Act of 1887 provided 
for establishment of such experiment 
stations. 


SWINE PRODUCTION IN KANSAS. Agricul- 


tural ExperimentStation, Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan. Bulletin 277. 
Histories of the various breeds, prin- 
ciples of hog feeding and manage- 
ment, shelters, diseases, and many 
other relative topics are discussed in 
the booklet. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


HE WINTER HAS BEEN OPEN 

and western ranges are furnishing a 
good supply of feed. Weather during 
December was mild, with no severe 
storms. Live stock is generally in excel- 
lent condition and only light feeding of 
hay and concentrates has been neces- 
sary. Ample supplies of supplemental 
feeds are on hand in practically all 
states. Conditions as a whole continue 
favorable, according to the January 1 
live-stock and range report released by 
the Denver regional live-stock office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Condition of ranges on January 1 was 
79 per cent, compared with 79 a month 
earlier and the 1929-38 average of 76. 

Summary by states follows: 


Arizona.—December storms improved 
stock water, allowing stock to reach un- 
touched feed; early lamb crop satisfac- 
tory; outlook for desert feed brighter; 
more precipitation needed. 


California.—Ranges and pastures very 
good; rains needed for new feed in 
lower and early areas; heavy December 
rains in south will make excellent new 
feed; full use pastures and ranges in 
December; hay and grain ample; stock 
condition good; new lambs developing 
well but only limited supplies green 
grass; replacement cattle in-shipments 
for early ranges light. 


Colorado.—Mild, open weather and 
frequent light snows in eastern plains 
kept stock, ranges above average; above 
normal snow in mountainous sections; 
feed ample at reasonable prices; stock 
price level generally satisfactory. 


Idaho.—Range declined but above 
average; moisture favorable for spring 
growth; stock pastured longer than 


usual; little supplemental feeding; abun- 
dance hay and grain; cattle and sheep 
declined but condition good. 


Kansas (western).—Range and wheat 
pastures declined in dry weather; some 
cattle and lambs brought in on wheat 
moving to market or feed-lots; roughage 
and grain ample; cattle condition good; 
farmer tendency -to retain cows and 
heifers; good stocker and feeder demand. 


Montana.—Winter drier and warmer 
than normal; stock excellent in most 
areas; ranges, pastures better than aver- 
age; hay and feed reserve large; stock 
water good; fall marketings smallest in 
many years. 


Nebraska.—Ranges open and good but 
soil moisture short; light snows in few 
western counties; hay and forage cheap, 
plentiful; cattle and calves satisfactory; 
restocking tendency; some few satisfac- 
tory sales. 


Nevada.—Range and pasture feed 
good; temperatures generally above nor- 
mal; only light supplementary feeding; 
forage grazed quite closely around 
water-holes on desert ranges; snow 
needed for complete use of these ranges; 
stock good to excellent; stock dependent 
on desert forage fell off some. 


New Mexico.—Range feed generally 
plentiful; rains, snows’ strengthened 
range feed and improved early new feed 
prospects; open winter permitted good 
flesh and very little shrink; little supple- 
mental feeding. 


North Dakota.—Most grazing ended 
by light snow on western ranges; hay, 
roughage more than ample but grain 
feed short in some central and southern 
localities; stock water short on many 
eastern farms; stock held up well; De- 
cember weather moderate. 

Oklahoma.—Cattle and ranges declined 
but above average; continued dry weather 
made grain pastures poor and damaged 
ranges; weather mild; hay and rough 


CHUCK % AY e We can make deliveries to 
e any station in the West on 
COTTONSEED—SOYBEAN—LINSEED—GLUTEN MEAL 
CAKE OR PELLETS 


When ordering your protein supplies get our delivered prices. 


Cc. A. “CHUCK” BRESNAHAN 


400 Live Stock Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado 
“The Oldest Feed Brokerage House West of Missouri River” 
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Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


Sterling, Colorado 





Registered Hereford cows and heifers of all ages 
We always have bulls 





feeds ample; rain needed for spring 
grass; soil moisture poor. 


Oregon.—Weather mild; precipitation 
subnormal; winter range best in years; 
new grass made good start; much dry 
grass; less winter feed required than 
usual; surplus hay, grain; cattle increas- 
ing; sheep holding even. 


South Dakota (western).—Mild 
weather left ranges open generally and 
conserved feed; roughage ample; con- 
centrate prices low; ranges, stock im- 
proved and above ten-year averages; 
breeding cattle and sheep in demand for 
restocking; prices relatively high. 


Texas.—General rains, but drought 
continued in portions of northwest where 
grain pastures poor except few favored 
areas; stock in good flesh; good stocker 
and feeder demand at improved prices; 
December marketings heavy; supple- 
mental feeds generally plentiful and 
much cheaper than year ago; feeding 
heavier than usual; stock should winter 
fairly well. 


Utah.—Range_ generally favorable; 
temperatures mild and snow just suff- 
cient for good grazing; stock needed 
only limited supplementary feeding. 


Washington.—Precipitation below nor- 
mal; ranges above average; excellent 
dry grass; less feed required than usual; 
hay ample; grain surpluses at low 
prices; cattle increasing but sheep about 
same as last year; stock wintering well. 


Wyoming.—Winter ranges and pas- 
tures mostly open; ranges fairly good 
and feed and hay ample to surplus ex- 
cept in northeast; tendency to increase 
sheep; stock water short in northeastern 
counties; stock condition good though 
some shrink. 





BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


NET LOSS OF $1,505,089 FOR THE 

fiscal year ending October 31 is 
reported by Armour and Company, com- 
pared with a net profit of $9,712,792 
the previous year. Volume of sales 
handled by the company amounted to 
$723,537,907—a decline of 8.25 per cent 
from a year earlier; tonnage sales de- 
clined only 2.5 per cent . . . Swift and 
Company report a net loss for the fiscal 
year ending October 31 of $3,493,978— 
the first loss since 1932; profit for the 
like period of 1937 was $8,880,496. Sales 
of the company amounted to $793,816,615 
—a decline of approximately 10 per cent 
from the preceding period . .. A net 
loss of $2,958,895 was sustained by 
Cudahy Packing Company for the fiscal 
year ending October 29, compared with 
a loss in 1937 of $1,776,100. Sales for the 
1938 period totaled $192,400,000, com- 
pared with $222,222,000 in 1937 ..- 
John Morrell and Company, fifth largest 
of the packers, announces a net income 
of $1,016,227 for the past fiscal year, 
which compares with a net loss of $670,- 
543 in the previous fiscal year. Sales 
during the year advanced from $89,636,- 
642 in 1937 to $90,987,225 in 1938. Ton- 
nage volume was larger in 1938 .. - 
Sales of Wilson and Company, Inc., for 
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the fiscal year ended October 29, 1938, 
totaled $265,465,324.10, a decline in 
dollar volume of 6 per cent owing to 
lower price levels, but an increase in 
tonnage of 5 per cent. Net profit after 
interest and taxes amounted to $19,- 
940.10. 


* 


In a brief review of farm product 
prices during the past year, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports that 
the index of prices received has been 
relatively stable throughout the year but 
below the pre-war average since Janu- 
ary. The early 1938 decline in the price 
index started from the recovery high of 
131 of the pre-war 100 in January, 1937. 
The drop was to 104 in December, 1937. 
In 1938 the decline continued until May, 
after which the trend has been slightly 
upward in line with the improvement in 
industrial pay rolls and consumer in- 
comes. Prices received for all farm 
products, the bureau stated, averaged 95 
per cent of pre-war in 1938 compared 
with 121 per cent in 1937. Prices of ar- 
ticles bought by farmers during 1938 
also were generally downward, declining 
steadily from 126 per cent of pre-war in 
January to 120 per cent in December. 
The average for the year was 123 per 
cent of pre-war, compared with an aver- 
age of 131 per cent in 1937. Though the 
ratio of prices received to prices paid 
has picked up slightly in recent months, 
the ratio for the year averaged 77 per 
cent of pre-war as compared with 93 per 
cent in 1937. 


* * * 


L. M. Pexton has been named general 
manager and a director of the Denver 
Union Stock Yard Company. J. A. Shoe- 
maker, president of the company, re- 
linquished the general managership to 
devote more of his time to financial 
interests of the company ... Paul B. 
Thompson has been elected treasurer of 
the Cudahy Packing Company to succeed 
John W. Wagner, deceased. Mr. Thomp- 
son has been a member of the Cudahy 
organization since 1925... E. G. Reed 
has been appointed supervisor of agri- 
cultural and industrial development for 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Nebraska 
... Dan C. McKinney, former executive 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
has been appointed representative of the 
Bankamerica Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration in the southwest territory, with 
offices at Phoenix, Arizona. The Bank- 
america organization finances stockmen 
in Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
southern Oregon. Its headquarters are in 
San Francisco. 

* * * 


Effectiveness of organized retail cam- 
paigns in moving temporary surpluses 
of foods into consumption is brought out 
in a study recently completed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Fig- 
ures are cited on grapefruit, beef, and 
eggs. Proper timing and the narrowing 
of price margins are emphasized as im- 
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portant considerations in the success of 
such campaigns. In the summer of 1936 
a beef campaign was sponsored by chain 
store groups. “The evidence is fairly 
clear that this merchandising effort was 
productive,” the bureau says, “of a good 
step-up in meat sales. Sales of beef by 
the participating chains were 59 per cent 
greater in August, 1936, than in 1937, 
and nearly double the sales in August, 
1938.” A. C. Hoffman, who directed the 
bureau’s “case study,” concluded that of 
the various efforts made to stimulate 
the consumption of farm products, “or- 
ganized retail campaigns seem to be 
among the most effective” because of the 
retailer’s direct contact with the con- 
sumer. “Moreover, the largest and one 
of the least flexible elements in the 
spread between producer and consumer 
is the retail margin.” Too frequent 
repetition of producer-consumer cam- 
paigns was advised against because of 
the possibility of losing novelty and 
appeal to consumers. 


* * * 


From 30 to 70 per cent of the weight 
of wool fleeces as they are shorn from 
the sheep is foreign matter. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics points out 
that the wide variation in the quantity 
of clean wool a fleece will produce after 
scouring makes it difficult to judge the 
market value of grease wool. Under 
present methods at country points buy- 
ers make appraisal of shrinkage by the 
general appearance or “feel” of the 
wool. The bureau says that such an ap- 
praisal is little more than a guess and 
places the producer at a disadvantage 


since he is usually less competent than 
the buyer to estimate shrinkage cor- 
rectly. Government research workers 
are attempting to develop a simplified 
method for determining “shrinkage.” 

* ¢ * 


Growers and processors of food prod- 
ucts will have a share in the promo- 
tional value of Union Pacific’s 1939 
series of radio broadcasts, which began 
January 4 and will be heard three times 
weekly thereafter over fifteen stations 
from Chicago to the Pacific coast. Each 
program, discussing a recipe tested and 
approved in the Union Pacific research 
kitchen in Omaha, will feature one or 
more of the agricultural and farm prod- 
ucts of the West. 


* * * 


In extending greetings to the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, the National Grange ex- 
pressed the hope that it “will be more 
disposed than its three immediate prede- 
cessors to perform the duties with which 
it is vested under the constitution.” 
Congress must “stop the practice of 
making lump sum appropriations,” the 
grange declared, adding that “from 1789 
to 1933 the total ‘blank-check’ appro- 
priation of Congress amounted to only 
$1,687,000,000. . . . Since 1933, Congress 
has given the Executive almost $16,000,- 
000,000 to spend at his discretion. .. . 
By the end of the present fiscal year, 
our national debt will reach $41,000,000,- 
000.” In reviewing the agricultural sit- 
uation, the grange pointed out that 
“farmers’ cash income for the past year, 
including benefit payments, fell to 
$7,625,000,000, which is $1,000,000,000 
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less than the figure for 1937. It is also 
$2,500,000,000 less than the average for 
the five-year period from 1925 to 1929.” 
The principal reason for the present low 
prices of farm commodities, according 
to the grange, is the low purchasing 
power of the 11,000,000 still unemployed 
“even after the government’s spending 
of approximately $27,000,000,000 for re- 
lief and pump-priming projects during 
the past nine years.” The grange re- 
garded it as a prime requisite in restor- 
ing agricultural prosperity to give “the 
American market to the American 
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farmer to the limit of his capacity to 
fill it.” It saw no point in foreign trade 
exchanges of competing products or in 
pacts injurious to American agriculture. 
“During 1937, 57 per cent of our im- 
ports entered the country free of duty. 
Under such condition, it would seem that 
it should be possible for us to find an 
outlet for some of our surpluses among 
the nations whose products have been 
given entrance to our markets without 
payment of tariff duties.” 


* * * 


While consumption of oleomargarine 
in the past three years was about 18 per 
cent of the total consumption of butter, 
it cannot be assumed that the market 
for butter was 18 per cent less than it 
would have been if oleomargarine had 
not been used, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics pointed out recently in 
a review of the fats and oils situation. 
The bureau stated that, if there had 
been no oleomargarine produced in 1937 
and consumers had shifted their expendi- 
tures from oleomargarine to butter, the 
price of butter might have been raised 
9 per cent. The effect would probably 
have been much less, however, since a 
considerable proportion of consumer ex- 
penditures for oleomargarine would have 
been shifted to lard and shortening. 


* * * 


Chemically speaking, says J. S. Ab- 
bott, director of research, National Asso- 
ciation of Margarine Manufacturers, 
“oleomargarine” and “margarine” are 
misnomers. This is so because “oleo- 
margarine” means a compound of olein 
and margarin, for the word “oleo” is the 
prefix or combining form of the word 
“olein.” While olein is always present in 
oleomargarine and margarine, there is 
no “margarin” in these products. What 
was thought to be “margarin” at the 
time these words were coined turned out 
to be a mixture of palmitin and stearin. 
There is more oleo in vegetable oils 
than in animal fats. Hence, the prefix 
“oleo” in the word “oleomargarine” does 
not correctly imply an animal-fat prod- 
uct. But it was so used to some extent 
in the early history of the industry. 


* * * 


Survey of loans made during the 
first year’s operation of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act shows that 
1,885 farm tenants, sharecroppers, and 
laborers obtained funds to buy farms 
of their own, averaging 130 acres each. 
The average loan to finance the farm 
purchase was $4,890, the average bor- 
rower spending $4,077 for the farm it- 
self and $804 for repairs and improve- 
ments. Incidental expenses and a small 
investment absorbed the balance of the 
loan. Congress appropriated $10,000,- 
000 under the act for the first year of 
operation which ended last July. It 
authorized $25,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year, which farm security of- 
ficials estimate will provide for almost 
5,000 additional purchase loans. The 


Bankhead-Jones act was an outgrowth 
of disclosure by the 1935 agricultura] 
census that more than two out of every 
five farmers in this country were ten- 
ants and that tenancy was still growing 
rapidly. The census also showed that 
a third of the tenants, or a million of 
them, moved every year. 
* * * 


Farm workers’ output increased three- 
fold in the past century, according to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace’s an- 
nual report. “In crop production the in- 
crease per worker was probably 25 per 
cent from 1850 to 1860, probably 50 
per cent from 1850 to 1900, and prob- 
ably 30 per cent between 1900 and 1930, 
In the post-war decade, 1920-29, the crop 
production per worker increased less 
than 10 per cent; but the total agricul- 
tural production per worker, including 
live stock and live-stock products, in- 
creased about 25 per cent. Between 1910 
and 1930 the increase in agricultural pro- 
duction per worker was about 41 per 


cent.” 
ce + 


More than 1,000,000 acres of sub- 
marginal land were held under options 
on January 1, 1939, by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, according to the chief 
of the service. Submarginal land is be- 
ing acquired as a means of restoring 
badly depleted submarginal lands to 
grass and forests and in order to sup- 
plement other federal, state, and local 
measures to improve land use. These in- 
clude soil conservation districts, co-oper- 
ative grazing districts, and rural zoning 
ordinances. By June 30, 1939, the service 
expects to have approximately 2,100,000 
acres under option. 

* *¢ * 


The white cattle of Wales bred with 
the dark-colored animals of adjoining 
regions led to the creation of the dis- 
tinctive type and marking of cattle in 
Hereford county early in the seven- 
teenth century, we read in Rural Pacific 
Press. The most famous of early Eng- 
lish breeders of the Hereford was Ben- 
jamin Tomkins (1714-1789). The intro- 
duction of the Hereford to America was 
made in 1817 by Henry Clay. Interest 
in the breed, however, was not devel- 
oped until 1875, when T. L. Miller, of 
Illinois, championed the merits of this 
breed for the range country. Since then, 
the development of this breed has been 
astounding throughout the range areas 


of the nation. 
ok HE * 


Deceased: L. A. Edmundson, promin- 
ent Pueblo, Colorado, stockman and 
rancher and former president of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ 
Association, in a Pueblo hospital Jan- 
uary 1. He was injured in an automo- 
bile accident last July and had spent a 
great deal of the time since then in an 
oxygen tent. He served two terms a 
vice-president of the Colorado stock- 
grower body and two as president. He 
is survived by his wife, three sons, and 
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three daughters. ... James Reid, Kansas 
City manager for John Clay and Com- 
pany, on December 20 at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Kansas City, where he had 
been since December 12. Death was due 
to pneumonia developing several days 
after an automobile accident. Surviv- 
ing him are his widow, three sisters, and 
a brother. ... Tom L. Burnett, a na- 
tive of Texas, died of heart disease at 
Iowa Park, Texas, recently. He was a 
son of Captain S. Burk Burnett, for 
whom the oil-famed city of Burkburnett, 
in northwestern Texas, was named. 
Tom Burnett’s father built a cattle do- 
main around his 6666 Ranch on both 
banks of the Red River. 


* * * 


A new type of cold storage locker sys- 
tem, known as the “Polar Chest Locker 
System,” is being marketed by the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. The system is 
expected to make cold storage lockers 
available to the great mass of consum- 
ers. No refrigerated space is used for 
aisles or overhead coils. Customers 
have access to their lockers in a room of 
normal temperature, and lockers are out 
of sight below the floor level and are 
raised as needed. ... Phileco auto-radios 
have just been introduced as standard 
equipment in a new line of Minneapolis- 
Moline tractors. 

* * * 


George A. Hormel and Company, Aus- 
tin, Minnesota, meat packing firm, has 
a novel “joint earnings’ voluntary plan 
under which employees get the same 
weekly pay check both in slack seasons 
and peaks and at the end of the year 
divide up a “kitty” representing earn- 
ings in excess of actual pay received. 
Employees were $1.37 per week better 
off under the plan in 1938 than workers 
in the packing industry as a whole. 

¢ & * 


Average annual fleece weight of sheep 
a century ago, when wool production was 
concentrated in the north Atlantic states, 
was about two pounds. Today the annual 
fleece averages about eight pounds and 
wool growing is most important in 





“You PEEO THE PIGS, MAW— 
TA WEEDIN' THE CARDEN * 
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Texas, the Far West, and Ohio. Most of 
the increase in fleece weights is due to 
breeding sheep with heavier fleeces. 
Much of the research work in this breed- 
ing has been carried out by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in co-operation with 
the states. Until about 50 years ago 
wool was the principal reason for the 
sheep industry. Now sheep growers de- 
pend upon meat as well as wool to insure 
profit from their flocks. 


* * 


In 1805 fat steers produced in the 
Scioto Valley in southern Ohio, which 
was then the western frontier, were the 
first to be driven across the Alleghenies 
to Baltimore to supply eastern markets 
with beef. These cattle traveled along 
the same route on which Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway travelers now consume 
steaks, chops, and other meat dishes in 
air-conditioned dining cars. In Balti- 
more these cattle were sold for $25 
each, plus a dollar for each inch of 
waistline circumference over a minimum 
average. Hogs also were driven over 
the mountains. They were far different 
from the hogs of today. Most hogs at 
that time were razorbacks which were 
allowed to rove freely in the forest. 


* * * 


Sealing of trench silos with molasses 
mixed with finely cut straw or chaffy 
straw is suggested by H. B. Osland, of 
the Colorado State College Experiment 
Station, as a method of protecting silage. 
Before the molasses has a chance to 
seep into the silage, farmers using the 
covering spread the straw over the 
molasses, thereby forming a mat or 
blanket covering. Such covering has 
prover to be air-tight. 


* * * 


One sheep disease in range country is 
cured by treating the dogs which herd 
the sheep, we read in the Oklahoma Live 
Stock News. Gid (sometimes called 
sturdy or turnsick) in sheep is caused 
by the larva or hydatid phase of a tape- 
worm. The eggs of this tapeworm are 
distributed around the pens or corrals 
by flesh-eating animals, chiefly dogs. 
After the eggs are swallowed by the 
sheep they supposedly hatch and the 
embryos pierce the walls of the stom- 
ach, gaining entrance to the blood. Those 
that reach the brain or spinal cord de- 
velop into large cysts causing the dis- 
ease. Treatment: For the sheep, none; 
prevent by treating the dogs with a 


vermifuge. 
ea * 


The heat equivalent of wood to coal 
is given by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of Madison, Wisconsin, as follows: 
A cord of hickory, oak, beech, birch, 
hard maple, ash, elm, locust, longleaf 
pine, or cherry properly dried for nine 
to twelve months will produce about 
the same amount of heat as a ton of 
hard coal; one and one-half cords of 





shortleaf pine, western hemlock, red 
gum, Douglas fir, sycamore, or soft 
maple is equal to about one ton of hard 
coal; two cords of cedar, redwood, pop- 
lar, cottonwood, catalpa, cypress, bass- 
wood, spruce, or white pine have about 
the same heating value as a ton of coal. 
A cord is 128 cubic feet of wood. Al- 
though firewood should be allowed to 
season for about a year, it often begins 
to deteriorate if allowed to air-dry for 
more than two or three years, the For- 
est Products Laboratory reports. Wood 
is still the source of heat for millions 
of ranch and farm families. 


* * & 


In many parts of the world, pigs re- 
place dogs as pets and hunting com- 
panions, according to Armour’s Maga- 
zine. Many act as beasts of burden, and 
some know tricks, such as spelling with 
letters, ringing peals of bells, and work- 
ing pump handles with their mouths. 
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Stocks of corn on farms January 1, 
1939, amounted to 1,797,281,000 bushels, 
which was well above the 1,673,221,000 
bushels a year earlier. This is about 35 
per cent larger than the 1928-37 aver- 
age. Farm stocks of all wheat were 
281,190,000 bushels compared with 208,- 
510,000 bushels last year and average of 
215,599,000 bushels. Stocks of oats 
amounted to 685,583,000 bushels, which 
compared with 698,431,000 bushels last 
year and the average of 625,672,000 
bushels. 
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THE HOBART RANCH 
Registered Yearling Bulls 


Fer Sale 
Also 
FINE-QUALITY YEARLING AND 
TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS 


Fred A. Hobart, Mgr. Canadian, Texas 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Bulls Ready for Service 


H. CLAY DAULTON & SON 
Madera, Cal. 


large or small, for sale, ex- 
in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arisens, W 0 &. geetene. Caliteenta. 
Canada, Cen ou er ca, 
and {islands of the sea. J: D. FROEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


RANCHES, 
ehange, or 


HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $9.90; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $10.90; White Sweet Clover, $3.90; Red 
Clover, $6.90; All 60-lb. bushel, track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


RANCH—INVESTMENT 


For liquidation we are authorized to offer 
26,000 acres good ranch land in the heart of 
the stock country for $1.25 per acre. Abund- 
ance of water. About 25,000 acres government 
land connecting for lease if desired. 


LEE A. REYNOLDS LAND COMPANY 
625 Mining Exchange Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


STOCK RANCH 


14,456 Acres deeded, 6,000 acres leased. Seven 
miles of creek. 5,000 acres sub-irrigated. Three 
sets of improvements. Good stock shelter. 
Will carry 1,500 head of cattle. Seventy-five 
miles from Denver. On oiled highway. Rail- 
road station on property. Under present own- 
ership more than 60 years. Always a suc- 
cessful, money-making stock ranch. Owners 
wanting to retire and offer at a sacrifice. 


LEE A. REYNOLDS LAND COMPANY 
625 Mining Exchange Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


CATTLE WANTED 


Iowa corn growers want to buy stocker cattle. 
How many and what kind have you for sale? 
Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 


TOP QUALITY a and crested wheat- 


grass seed. 


am Bober, 
Dakota. 


Newell, South 


RANCHES WANTED 


I have buyers for ranches, large or small, any- 
where, if priced wherein can run cattle at a 
profit. R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 
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LETTERS 


LOWER RATES 


I read with interest an Associated 
Press item saying that G. P. McNear, 
Jr., president of the dividend- and bonus- 
paying Toledo, Peoria, and Western 
Railroad, “told a Senate committee that 
lower freight rates might bring the rail- 
roads out of their financial difficulties, 
if accompanied by reduced expenses and 
an increased volume of traffic.” The 
railroad did not join in the request of 
most carriers last year for an increase 
in rates, Mr. McNear believing that an 
advance would divert traffic to the 
trucks. This man has my idea exactly, 
and that is what I have preached for a 
good, long while, especially as relating 
to live stock. We all know that the 
South is a great breeding ground and 
the Northwest the finishing or growing 
country for a young steer; however, the 
railroads have their freight rates so 
high that it is almost impossible to ship 
young steers up there, and nobody has 
ever made very much of a success of it 
since the trail days when great herds 
could be brought up in the spring 
cheaply. In my opinion, most railroads 
are just giving less people work by 
raising rates. Anybody knows this cuts 
down their business and causes unem- 
ployment. Mr. McNear is the only rail- 
road president that I have heard of who 
is wise enough to see it. I also notice 
he has never borrowed from the govern- 
ment for his road.—MArcus SNYDER, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


CALIFORNIA TAX 


The California State Board of Equali- 
zation has been enforcing the 3 per cent 
retail sales tax on all sales of registered 
live stock. . .. it has been clearly ad- 
mitted by the authors of the act that 
they had no intention of including live 
stock in the tax program, as the tax was 
primarily created for the purpose of 
broadening the tax structure and thus 
relieving real estate of part of its bur- 
densome tax. As ranches and farms pay 
over 70 per cent of the real estate tax 
in California, . . . it would be no relief 
if they reduced the taxes on ranches and 
placed it on the production of the 
ranches. . . . The California live-stock 
industry resents the present application 
of the tax to live stock for the reasons: 
(1) ... Sales of live stock are purely 
and simply wholesale transactions, and 
live stock is not retailed until it is cut 
up over the butcher’s block. ... (2) The 
act has been amended exempting all 
food sales, with the exception of restau- 
rants and hotel meals, and live stock 
is food. . . . (8) The Board of Equali- 
zation, realizing that it had overstepped 
its authority, made a ruling that if a 
rancher did not make his major opera- 
tion producing and selling live stock his 


live stock was not subject to the tax, 
but if a man did make his major opera- 
tion the breeding and selling of regis- 
tered live stock, then all his cattle sales 
were subject to the tax... . It is quite 
apparent that a ruling of this kind is 
unconstitutional, and it is class legis- 
lation. The Board of Equalization then 

. Shut one eye or both eyes if neces- 
sary in so far as individual sales were 
concerned, . . . and a breeder could be 
called on at some future date to pro- 
duce his books and pay all back taxes, 
but if a producer sold his live stock by 
public auction he was surely out of luck 
and must pay the tax. ... This ruling 
is also irregular and illegal. ... Senator 
J. I. Wagy, of Bakersfield, one of the 
co-authors of the act, states the law has 
not been interpreted the way its authors 
intended, and has consented to present 
an amendment clarifying it and exempt- 
ing live stock—J. A. ELMuIrsT, Ber- 
keley, Cal. 


MUCH GRASS 


We are enjoying one of the mildest 
winters so far, with lots of feed and 
grass. Live stock is in fine condition. 
Very little feeding has been done on the 
range, with much more grass than stock 
can eat. Hay is cheap—from $3 to $5 
per ton—and it is hard to move at that 
price. Not very many cattle went to 
market last fall. Stockmen are holding 
to enlarge their herds. It looks to me 
as though stockmen are going to have 
a number of good years, if we have 
enough rainfall in the spring to start 
our grass.—F. T. RITTEL, Wolf Creek, 
Mont. 


OPEN WINTER 


We have had a very open winter so 
far—below zero once. There have been 
several light snows, which were gone 
the following day. Cattle are selling 
readily, and everybody wants feeders. 
A recent sale of 135 head of whiteface 
steer calves weighing 490 pounds at 
ranch netted $45 apiece.—J. H. WarRe- 
HIME, Cascade, Mont. 


“Bobbie! Stop playing with papa's razor this instant. 
Mama wants to open a cap.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 








